While official solutions to manpower problem evolve slowly, Kaiser rolls his own — transcontinental hiring (page 74). 
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Are the Germans better men than we are? 


T.. United Nations used to have the most of 


everything —metals, oil, food, machinery. Yet the 


Axis, with the short end, took so much away from 


us that now they control more of many vital sup- 


plies than we do. They had less, yet made them- 


selves stronger because they worked harder and 


longer, and did without luxuries. ‘‘Guns instead of 


butter!” Now they have the guns,and have used 


them to fake the butter—and they'll use them to 


take the cars and savings and liberty from you and 


me, unless... 


...unless you and I and every man and woman 


World Production Between Allied in this country do what the Axis people did—pro- 
and Axis Powers at Beginning ; 
of War and at Present Time duce more with the less we have—and do it quickly. 
Prewar Present , : ; 
Alles Ante file Anh We can’t win the war with what we had, but 
Pig Iron 74% 26% 43% 57% 
Steel 73% 27% 50% 50% only by what we do with what we have left. That 
Aluminum 68% 32% 42% 58% 
Copper 93% 7% 84% 16% 


mn 100% «238% 6s~-€am be done only by faster work, more hours, more 


Magnesium* 43% 57% 32% 68% ° 
Tungsten* 94% 6% 64% 36% accurate work, and refusal to use up anything we 
Petroleum 100% 2 84% 16% . : 

Rubber 100% «2 11% 89% Can live without. 

W heat 94% 6% 62% 38% 

Potatoes 73% 27% 21% 79% 


Cattle 96% 4% 76% 24% That’s why the war—and your family’s very life 
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* Total Russian output credited to Allies. 
2 Less than 1 per cent 


—is being decided now, at your machine, 


Turret Lathes 


#Regist. 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS ... WITH A WARNER 6& SWASEY 


Busine 


J pons a good look at this brand new 
transportation idea, a development 
of the Evans Products Co. Truck and 
train in one, the Auto-Railer* combines 
the leading advantages of both. It’s as 
much at home on the highway as it is 
on tails—can be shifted from one to 
the other in a matter of seconds. 

But is it practical? Uncle Sam says 
yes. For today at some of America’s 
largest arsenals, movements of shells 
and explosives that would ordinarily be 
handled by truck and train are quickly 
hauled by this unusual unit alone with 
no transfer operation required. 

On the highway, B. F. Goodrich 
tires entirely support unit and load— 
on rail, the tires support 80 per cent of 
the total weight, the flanged steel wheels 
serving principally as guide wheels. 

And what about these tires that 
cushion the shocks? They're special 
tires designed by B. F. Goodrich engi- 
neers—tires that give six times more 
traction on rails than conventional steel 


f #Registered trade mark of Evans Products Co., Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of the Auto-Railer. 
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wheels. And because of their unusual 
non-skid tread design, they stop the 
unit on rails as quickly as you can stop 
your car on the highway! 

Here is just one example of the 
countless ways in which the research 
and engineering genius of America’s 
oldest tire manufacturer is serving 
America’s war effort. Yes . . . we've 
gone “all out” for victory. But that 
includes supplying essential civilian re- 
quirements! Today, we're continuing 
to make—in accordance with govern- 
ment specifications—the very finest 
truck tires we know how to build to 
help you ‘keep ‘em rolling.” 

When you are permitted 
to buy tires, you can help 
conserve rubber and at the 
same time save yourself 
money by insisting on B. F. 
Goodrich Speedliner Silver- 
towns. Speedliners are 
the on/y truck tires fortified 
with Duramin, the amaz- 
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BFGoodrich RG 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


wR 


me on em 


»-- 90 They Married 
the Truck and the Train! 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in truck tires 


ing chemical discovery that keeps rub- 
ber young and tough, s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s 
tire life. 

See the B. F. Goodrich man first, for 
B. F. Goodrich is First in Rubber. 


Free Motion Picture 
Would you like to arrange a showing to your 


organization of the dramatic story of motor 
transportation and its role in America at war? 
B. F. Goodrich has just completed a 25-minute 


film called “Keep ‘em Rolling” which tells a 
fast-moving story of transportation today and 
concludes with helpful information on tire 
conservation. Write for information giving 
approximate size of audience. There is no 
charge for showings. Write Dept. No. T-120, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


vr 


lo screen iC!" 


Here's a simple scene, as plain and homey 
and American as apple pie. Could be going on this minute 


in a hundred U. S. towns. 


But there’s something mighty unusual, and mighty im- 
portant, about it just the same. It says that here in the 
democratic U. S. a citizen can go ahead and plan. No ruth- 
less higher-ups can snatch him, without warning, from his 
setting. For the Constitution he lives under says that neither 
his life . . . nor his liberty . . . nor his property shall be 
taken from him “without due process of law.” 


You'll find this famous 3-ply guarantee in Article V of 
the Bill of Rights; and you'll find SAISF 
workers feverishly making bearings to 
help keep it there. 
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Breaking New Ground 


So far, in the complete mobilization 
of all its resources, America has had the 
recedents of the last war to follow— 
and it has followed them with almost 
hypnotic exactitude. 

“Now, the guideposts have given out, 
for after nine months of war we are 
as far along the road as we were when 
the armistice came after 18 months of 
war last time. The pattern broke off in 
November, 1918, just as the nation was 
coming to grips with the problems that 
confront us now—for example, the prob- 
lem of how to provide manpower both 
for a huge army and for a production 
machine running full blast. 

From here on in, business must find 
its way through unexplored territory 
that is largely alien to the free and 
undisciplined American way of living. 
There are no precedents—at least not 
in our own history—to prepare the 
business man for the kind and degree 
of regimentation that lies ahead of him. 


What to Make—When and How 


The tight material controls with 
which Washington expects to meet the 
shortage problem (BW-—Sep.19’42,p17) 
will leave mighty little room for the 
discretion of the individual business 
man. He’ll be told what to produce, 
when, at what rate, in what order, how 
much material he can bring into his 
plant, and at what rate he can with- 
draw materials from his own inventories. 

And the orders he'll be taking won't 
come from a remote and anonymous 
Washington. They'll come from a man 
sitting at the next desk. Already used to 
getting along with an auditor and a 
— inspector from the War 

partment, the business man _ will 
have to get used to priority and schedul- 
ing inspectors checking his every opera- 
tion. In big plants, these will be men 
from the government; in small plants, 
they're likely to be men from the big 
plants. 
¢Sure—and Soon—These things are 
logical necessities, are definitely planned 
by responsible officials, are matters of 
the next six months or so. 


Complete Personnel Control 


Manpower controls in industry are 
something really new. The Army and 
the war industries are cutting into the 
labor supply deeper than ever in the 
last war. The degree of regimentation 
which will result is not yet fully com- 
prehended. 
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Businessmen are only now realizing 
that they must expect to have many of 
their best men taken away to go to the 
Army or to more important war jobs. 
They have yet to learn that labor con- 
trols will extend into every niche of 
their personnel policy. 

Government men will prune the pay- 
rolls of every plant, determining the 
minimum labor force necessary and 
drafting or transferring the rest. This 
is already being done in some plants. 
Big employers will find labor utiliza- 
tion inspectors checking constantly on 
whether they are wasting or hoarding 
manpower. ‘These inspectors are as 
likely to be men who come from the 
unions as men with management engi- 
neering backgrounds. Employers will 
hire what men the employment serv- 
ice lets them, may be restricted in their 
tight to fire. 


Regimentation—Down the Line 


For individuals, too, it’s regimenta- 
tion. Regimentation of factory workers, 
white-collar men, and farmers—of con- 
sumers generally. Regimentation of 
jobs, of income, of living conditions, of 
time, thought, and action. 

Men will be tied to their jobs at fixed 
wages and salaries. Their “goods” in- 
come will be fixed by rationing; surplus 
money will be drained off by the dollar’s 
lower buying power, by taxes and war 
bonds, eventually by forced savings. 

Net effect is equalization. Protection, 
promotion of living standards for the 
many who were never on the electric 
icebox standard of living, a deep cut in 
living standards for the middle incomes 
and the rich. 


How About the Food Supply? 


A Wickard can change his spots. First 
it was on farm price ceilings (page 15). 
Now the Secretary of Agriculture has 
turned bearish on food supplies, admits 
there may be a tough squeeze in 1943. 

His previous optimism, inspired by 
large reserves and glowing crop ae 
has wilted in a situation in which in- 
creasing domestic and United Nations 
demands for food collide with the criti- 
cal shortage of farm manpower (which 
higher wages won’t help), tightening 
farm machinery supply, and the realiza- 
tion that repetition of this year’s favor- 
able weather conditions can’t be taken 
for granted. 

To meet this situation, Wickard pro- 
poses: (1) conservation of all current 
food resources, (2) concentration on ab- 
solute essentials only, (3) continued 


utilization of existing processing and 
distribution facilities, and (4) immedi- 
ate attention to food stockpiling. 


What Are Essential Crops? 


In his Food for Freedom drive, Secre- 
tary Wickard has a real problem in dis- 
tinguishing between essential and non 
essential crops. Maybe popcorn, arti 
chokes, and asparagus are nonessential, 
but how about hops and tobacco? 

For the long term, the pattern is al 
ready clear. Ordinarily, wheat is essen 
tial, but, with a two years’ supply on 
hand, the Department of Agriculture is 
turning farmers to high-protein crops 
such as soybeans. D. of A. also is push- 
ing concentration on high-vitamin can 
ning crops, leaving variety to be got out 
of wartime home gardens. 

Plenty of wheat and corn are wanted 
as feed to produce more protein 
foods such as dairy, poultry, and meat 
products. D. of A. is soft-pedaling oats, 
barley, rye, buckwheat. 

High-vitamin citrus crops get the nod 
over deciduous fruits. Regarded as es 
sential crops in any circumstances are 
potatoes, rice, edible beans, cottonseed, 
peanuts, sugar beets, hay, or other 
roughage. 


Hershey Looks at Farm Labor 


As one line of attack on the farm 
manpower shortage, Wickard and Gen. 
Hershey of Selective Service are secking 
a working agreement to cut down pro 
duction of nonessential crops. ‘his 
may lead eventually to prohibiting cet 
tain crops. Another approach is to pay 
benefits only to those who plant what is 
requested. 

Likely soon is refusal of draft defer- 
ments to men working on nonessential 
crops. In practice, this will have the 
effect of forcing farmers to concentrate 
on crops which Washington decrees to 
be essential. 

That ticklish decision Hershey leaves 
in Wickard’s hands. ; 


Direct-Action Eberstadt 


Ferdinand Eberstadt, chairman of the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board until 
his recent appointment as WPB’s vice- 
chairman in charge of material flow, is 
making his presence felt. Pursuant 
to the new “scheduled production” 
scheme to which Don Nelson has given 
the nod (BW-—Sep.26’42,p14), Eber 
stadt last week called on the aluminum, 
copper, steel, shipbuilding, and ord- 
nance branches to get going, and to sub- 
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All set for an eighty-ton punch on the nose 


In a perfect three-point landing, the 
landing gear must resist a force equal 
to the full weight of the airplane. In a 
moderately bad landing, the impact may 
On a 
very bad one the force may be more 
than tripled. 


double the force to be resisted. 


Try these figures on a 25-ton airplane 

a Boeing Flying Fortress,* for example 

and you will see why the landing gear 
has to be able to take it, and take it, 
and take it. 


The design and development of land- 
ing gear is part of Boeing engineering 
history. More than 18 years ago Boeing 


developed the first oil-hydraulic airplane 
shock absorber. This type of shock ab- 
sorber is now in use on all large com- 
mercial and military airplanes, including 
the Flying Fortress. 

That the landing gear of the Fortress 
can take it has been proved many times 
in severe drop tests made by the Army 
Air Forces at Wright Field . . . and in 
landings, equally severe, made at other 
fields—from Hawaii to the British Isles. 


This extra-strong, extra-light landing 
géar is one of the many reasons why the 
crews of the Flying Fortresses are so 
loyal to the mighty bombers they fly. It 


in action. 


is one of the extra margins of safety that 
make the Fortress such a rugged soldier 
A pilot knows that, when 
necessary, he can ask a little more from 
this plane, and get it. 

The success of the Boeing landing 
gear on the Flying Fortress is the result 
of years of research by Boeing structural 
engineers working to make stronger 
lighter structures out of metal. 


The increase in the strength of metal 
structures .. . together with the decrease 
in weight yb 
projects which form a constant part of 
the Boeing engineering schedule. 


is only one of the man) 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOEING 


“THE TERMS “FLYING FORTRESS** AND 


STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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nit concrete plans within seven days. 

Such celerity threw WPB, accus- 
tomed to move sluggishly “through 
channels,” into quite a commotion. It 
startled A. I. Henderson, deputy direc- 
tor general of operations, who has im- 
mediate supervision of the branch per- 
gnnel. “How come?” Henderson is 
reported to have asked Eberstadt. “‘I 
could have done it through your office, 
Alec, but I thought direct action would 
bring quicker results,” Eberstadt is 
quoted as replying. 


Redividing the Steel 


The metal appetite of ever-hungry 
war industries soon will be slightly ap- 
peased when 5,000,000 tons of steel, 
constituting frozen, idle, or excessive 
stocks, are redistributed. The Steel Re- 
covery Corp., WPB’s material redistri- 
bution branch, and the distressed stock 
unit of the WPB’s steel branch will be 
equally — for efforts to level 
steel supply to a practical working 
minimum. 

Inventories of steel in partially or 
wholly fabricated form will be diverted 
to steel furnaces if they are not directly 
usable in munitions manufacture. Stocks 
which can’t be sold privately will be 
bought by the government. If holders 
of steel aren’t willing to sell, their ma- 
terial may be requisitioned by WPB. 
Pricing formulas will be set. 


What a Good Boy Am | 
Reported effort by Anaconda Copper 


to buy into Basic Magnesium, Inc., 
which operates a $100,000,000 govern- 
ment-owned magnesium plant, is seen 
in Washington as the forerunner of ma- 
jor intercorporate struggles for options 
on government-financed war plants. 
Biggest asset of many a young war in- 
dustry is its right, after the war, to buy 


hat from Defense Plant Corp. the factory 
lier it now operates—either at a depreciated 
1en 


value figured according to a formula set 
om forth in the contract or at some nego- 

tiated price. To financiers, willing to 
ing gamble on the possibility of a complais- 


ult ant administration after the war, these 
al look like juicy plums. 
a ¢ Plausible—Still unconfirmed, reports 


of Anaconda’s move are widely believed, 

since the light metals will be natural 
‘al J postwar competitors of copper (BW — 
se Aug.30’41,p49), and since Anaconda is 
2) known to be disturbed over depletion 
of of its ore reserves. 


Many Mansions 


1 The National Housing Agency is rea- 
sonably confident that it will get the 
materials with which to build the $600,- 
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000,000 of war housing authorized by 
Congress last week. It has received from 
WPB’s Requirements Committee an 
allotment of stuff which is firm for 
the rest of this year except for a few 
remaining bugs, fairly solid thereafter. 
This will provide 55,000 dormitory 
rooms, 55,000 “dormitory apartments” 
for couples, 70,000 temporary houses, 
and 25,000 permanent houses. In addi- 
tion, WPB still expects to make good 
on its allotment of last March and grant 
priority ratings on 90,000 more privately- 
financed houses. 
@ That’s All—Chances are that these will 
be the last houses built for the dura- 
tion. Further needs will be met by 
compulsory billeting of war workers in 
existing homes. 


New Plant Problem 


Because the Army’s $20,000,000,000 
war plant construction program is now 
consuming from 16% to 20% of ingot 
steel supply, the Army and WPB have 
at last decided on a survey to find out 


how much material and machinery is 
needed to complete plants authorized 
The program is being cut back to 
relieve further shortages of steel needed 
by present war plants. At the same time 
a plant capacity survey is being con 
sidered at WPB. This survey would be 
industry-wide and would furnish WPB 
with another check upon which to 
predicate facilities curtailment. 


Ickes Bumps Into Lewis 


Secretary Ickes’ attempt to increase 
the work week in the coal mines above 
the present 35 hours bogged down be 
cause of his failure to make advance 
preparations for this week’s powwow. 
Neither operators nor the United Mine 
Workers were ready to obey Ickes’ in 
junction to provide ‘“‘at once” for in 
creasing the work weck, so the meeting 
went over to Oct. 21. 

Prior to that time, the U.M.W. will 
hold its convention and give its of- 
ficers authority to deal with the prob 
lem. John L. Lewis, the miners’ presi 


Faced with the possibility that 
Congress will attempt to write an 
entirely new war contract renegotia- 
tion law or move to replace it with 
a flat limit on profits, Army, Navy, 
and Maritime Commission have 
evolved a strategy intended (1) to 
keep the present statute on the books, 
but (2) to alter it so that business- 
management squawks will die down. 
Direly in need of better public re- 
lations on paring profits (before taxes) 
by renegotiation, the three war agen- 
cies are using the Senate Finance 
subcommittee hearings as loudspeaker 
to broadcast their good intentions. 

After Senator George last week 
plumped for a new law limiting war 
profits to 5% in normal cases and 
1% where the government furnishes 
capital and facilities, Undersecretary 
of War Patterson let loose the Army- 
Navy-Maritime united front. Taxing 
away profits, said he, is the poorest of 
all controls because the contractor 
has no incentive to keep down costs, 
while the efficient producer gets no 
reward over the inefficient. 

Instead, Patterson wants the whole 
batch of placating tactics now used 
by war procurement agencies to get 
the benefit of formal congressional 
christening. This would include the 
legalization, hard-and-fast, of rene- 
gotiating on the basis of a company’s 
total profit position rather than in- 


The Forces’ Strategy—On Renegotiation 


dividual contracts, elimination of 
double indemnity by pay-back of 
taxes, guarantee against reopening an 
already renegotiated contract, ex 
emption of contractors and subcon- 
tractors with less than $250,000 
worth of war contracts in a fiscal 
year, and a redefinition of what 
constitutes a subcontract. 

Meantime, the armed forces have 
signed a peace treaty with OPA. ‘The 
latter now intends to pursue its 
hands-off policy—already used on a 
broad scale (BW —Sep.5’42,p22)—to 
the ultimate; OPA will not put ceil 
ings on any war goods except raw 
materials and standard commercial 
fabricated or semifabricated articles. 

That the procurement agencies 
have made a better and more reason 
able defense for renegotiation than 
ever before seems certain. On the 
other hand, there still remains some 
doubt as to the possibility of keep 
ing renegotiation and killing the pro 
posal for a statutory limit on net 
profit after taxes. In fact, the tax 
proposal (odious though a tax of 
any kind is to businessmen) may en 
list the sympathy of those who cur- 
rently are making less than 5% on 
their war contracts. 

Committee hearings are continu- 
ing, with the armed forces hoping 
that their big guns—notably those 
fired by Patterson—were big enough. 


2 NewWillson 
UNIVERSAL 
GAS MASKS 


with US. Bureau of Mines Approval 


The universal range of these new 
Willson Gas Masks makes them ideal 
for all ‘round use. WUG-NI is ap- 
proved by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
for all toxic gases, including carbon 
monoxide. WUG-N2 is the first gas 
mask to receive approval for both 
smoke and gas protection. 


There ore over 300 different Willson Gas Masks, Respi- 
ators and Goggles for every conceivable industria! use. 


GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS - GAS MASKS - HELMETS 
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dent, indicated continued resistance to 
the longer work week idea. He said 
no evidence had been produced to es- 
tablish that the coal industry couldn't 
meet its production quotas under the 
present work schedule. 


Tank-Car Priorities 


WPB has taken the initial step in 
putting priorities on rail freight (page 
58). Object is to allocate the nation’s 
143,000 tank cars so that shipments of 
essential chemicals and vegetable fats 
and oils won't get gummed up with the 
increased rail movements of petroleum. 
Hereafter tank cars may only be used 
for transporting rated goods (unless a 
special Office of Defense ‘Transporta- 
tion permit to the contrary is obtained). 
Car-leasing agents will assign cars to 
their customers in accordance with a 
schedule of five categories which auto- 
matically rates them—A for war goods, 
B for chemicals, C, D, and E for civilian 
petroleum products. 

Shippers owning their own equip- 

ment will be allowed to use it as before, 
unless somebody with a higher priority 
rating can’t find cars. In that event, 
ODT can give the private cars to the 
higher-rating shipper. 
@ Licensing on Lakes—Simultancously, 
ODT is extending its priority system on 
Great Lakes shipments, will soon issue 
an order placing all Great Lakes vessels 
under virtual ODT licenses. 


Subsidy Under an Alias 


Food industry leaders have consist- 
ently opposed government proposals to 
subsidize food processing and distribu- 
tion, but the Department of Agriculture 
and OPA have put into effect several 
plans which amount to just that. Sim- 
ply because these programs don’t bear 
the specific subsidy tag, they haven't 
aroused violent objection from the in- 
dustry. For example: 

Commodity Credit Corp. is paying 
crushers of domestic vegetable fats and 


| oils 4¢ for every pound they handle. 


This was done to facilitate movement 
of this year’s record domestic fat-and-oil 
crops. OPA picked up the ball and, by 
a series of complicated regulations, 
passed this 4¢ subsidy on through the 
oil refiner and the processor of the 
finished product. As a result, the whole- 
saler and retailer of processed fat-and-oil 
products—shortenings and salad oils— 
get the benefit of the 4¢ which amounts 
to subsidy under another name. 

e And for Liberty Cabbage—The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration has 
agreed to pay sauerkraut packers $1 per 
45 gal. lot to ease them out of tin cans 
into barrels, 


More on Utility Rates 


The Federal Power Con 
hopped aboard OPA’s bandwag 
its Panhandle Eastern Pipe | ( 
decision excluding wartime ta 
ments from operating expenses 
purpose of determining rates. Not 
did FPC apply the rate calculat 
mula which OPA has been secking 
have regulatory agencies adopt, but t 
agency ‘also clearly outlined a \ 


for all companies within its jurisdict; All ( 
—taxes at the 1940 rates are operat; Mor 
expenses, all increases must be a sorbed Dep 
by investors. Busi 
e@ Greener Fields—Meanwhile, OPA }, PRICE 
begun exploring new ground in its « Spo! 
circlement campaign to bring utili Indt 
rates within its jurisdiction despite the Don 
exemption from price control—an ¢ $Fini 
emption already virtually dead from $Scra 
practical standpoint. In the Washing +Coy 
ton (D. C.) Gas Light Co. case, OP\ wi 
filed a brief arguing that wartime mak 7 
obsolete normal calculations of reaso ‘We 
able return, property value, etc. ‘Ru 
High-Altitude Problems .- 
All three laboratories of the National Me 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics Hy 
Langley Field, Va., Moffett Field U. 
Calif., and Cleveland Aircraft Engine ,¢ 
Research—have been ordered off their Pr 
regular long-range programs and now 
are on urgent day-to-day aircraft produc. J BAN 
tion problems. De 
NACA has been having trouble get Te 
ting equipment and materials, and it Ce 
requirements are about to be given high Se 
war production preference ratings. Of }- 
ficials say nothing, but almost certain E 
one of their jobs is to make changes in T 
superchargers, which must go on up t ° Pr 
higher fighting levels; another is better ‘C 
oxygen equipment for these levels; a ‘ 
third is emergency de-icer equipment - 
for combat planes this winter. 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 
Tire chain production will be severels 
restricted by a forthcoming limitation 
order. Passenger cars will be hit harder 
than trucks. 
Two chartered buses are still operat 
ing at lunch time between the Am 
and Navy club and the Navy and Mun 
tions (Army) buildings. 
a you have heard of eating fo 
two.’ Have you heard of government for 
two? The joint efforts of the Womens 
Bureau and Children’s Bureau were 
required to frame a statement of polici 
with reference to industrial employment 
of pregnant women. 
—Business W eck’s 
Washington Bureau = 
Bu 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest 
Week 
HE INDEX (see chart below). .. .. . *186.5 
«  FEpPRODUCTION 
ie Operations (% of capacity).........0..0cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 97.3 
Po iain ad Tate.............. eae seeseccscscoess 20,860 
bag Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $28,450 
i Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)...................0.0.005. 3,720 
OF On Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.).... 0.2.0.2... eee eee cece eee eee 3,909 
ig f Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............. 2... eee cece eeees 1,883 
ing 
it the TRADE 
rdstic Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 85 
lictio All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..............-..-2 20005. 65 
catin, ft Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)....................0.4. $13,519 
othe Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +5% 
i Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...............6..0..0 020008 149 
‘A ha HR pRiCES (Average for the week) 
‘se I Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 235.0 
Uti Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 155.0 
‘ther i Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 186.3 
nex tFinished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)...............6- 20.0 cece cece cans $56.73 
rom 3 {Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, tom)....... 2.0.6... eee eee ence ee eee $19.17 
shine. IE. ¢Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............0ccccccceeeeees 12.000¢ 
OP\ Wheat (No. r winter, Kansas City, 5 5-940 Watt eA os dace as $1.23 
wah tSugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)... 0.0.6... 6 eee e eee ence cence eee 3.74¢ 
sa Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2.2... 6... e cece eee eee 18.74¢ 
— § ©. =r ee sR SRIRRSESSH Es easaemeeeeT $1.205 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2.2.6... eeceeceeeeeeee 22.50¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..............20eceeeeees 70.5 
‘ional Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.26% 
tics High Grade Co Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.80% 
‘ield U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.34% 
seins U.S. T: 3-to-5 year Note Yield (taxable).................0:0 ec eeeeee 1.28% 
thei: Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 
its Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 8-2% 
duc. J} BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand its Adjusted, reporting member banks..................0055 27,807 
get. Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 35,349 
d its Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,281 
high Securities Loans, NS. is soieirdiaks Had os ae cs <aene 884 
Of U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 21,488 
val Other Securities Held, EER ORL EE 3,535 
sme Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 2,030 
: "6 Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 3,581 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


* Preliminary, week ended September 26th. 


+ Revised. 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


Preceding 
Week 


187.4 


Month 6 Months Yeor 
Ago Ago Ago 
186.1 176.5 160.6 

97.6 98.8 96.9 
21,100 28,915 77,035 
$37,949 $28,801 $22,331 
3,640 3,346 3,273 
3,964 3,820 4,060 
1,821 1,825 1,735 
82 87 93 
63 46 58 
$13,057 $11,462 $10,070 
—3% + 26% +12% 
141 268 181 
231.0 231.8 214.0 
153.7 154.8 145.2 
181.2 183.8 161.8 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
$1.12 $1.19 $1.13 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.50¢ 
18.72¢ 20.20¢ 16.59¢ 
$1.213 $1.333 $1.303 
22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
68.4 64.0 80.6 
4.27% 4.27% 4.32% 
2.81% 2.84% 2.75% 
2.34% 2.33% 2.13% 
1.26% 0.93% 0.65% 
1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
s-1% 4% 4% 
27,168 24,574 24,390 
34,504 30,781 29,120 
6,343 7,008 6,389 
892 815 918 
20,564 15,644 14,397 
3,462 3,735 3,769 
2,340 2,847 5,202 
3,525 2,326 2,279 
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The Midget Matehed Strides with the Giant 


6 har FILL an important war order, a textile 
plant had to overcome a puzzling operat- 
ing problem. At one point the cloth had to 
pass through two finishing machines in a con- 
tinuous operation, which meant that both ma- 
chines had to start and run in perfect unison. 
The difficulty arose from the fact that each 
machine had separate, variable-speed electric 
motors—and one motor was three times the 
size of the other. The only apparent way to 
make the two machines move as one was to 
buy an oversize motor for the small machine 
and wait 20 weeks for delivery. 

In this dilemma the company called in a 
G-E Application Engineer. He showed how 
a standard “booster” transformer for the 
smaller motor would achieve the desired result, 
making both machinesrun in perfect synchrony, 


GENERAL 


By accepting his recommendations, this plant 
avoided a production bottleneck, saved more 
than $300 in equipment costs, and gained 15 
weeks’ production time. 

Averting production tie-ups, as in this case, 
is only part of the G-E Application Engineer’s 
wartime job. His work today includes speeding 
old production methods, converting misfit 
machines to the job in hand, and discovering 
short cuts out of production ruts. With knowl- 
edge founded on extensive practical experience, 
G-E Application Engineers are well qualified 
to assist you with such problems. Get in touch 
with the nearest G-E office. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Novy “E”, for Excellence, hes 
been oworded to 92,780 Generol 
Electric employees in six plonts 
monyfacturing navel equipment. 


680 34 8000 


LETS MAKE EVERY MAN-HOUR OF WAR EFFORT PRODUCE MAXIMUM RESULTS 
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HE OUTLOOK 


The nation’s business men this week 
listened to three significant statements 
by officials—none of them particularly 
pleasant. Donald Nelson admitted that 
August war production ran 14% behind 
schedule. Gen. Hershey asserted that 
the time and need had come to set up a 
national manpower budget. Leon Hen- 
derson warned that fulfillment of the 
war program will drive living standards 
down to the 1932-1933 level. 

From all this, the implications are 
clear. Not only must our civilian econ- 
omy be further readjusted to the war, 
but so, too, must our arms program. 


Still Seeking a Balance 


The fact is that our economic poten- 
tial is limited. We cannot define the 
limit exactly, and so we cannot know 
whether schedules are actually attain- 
able. But, on the theory that if we 
cannot have everything we must main- 
tain the proper proportions, WPB, in 
conjunction with the military, has for 
long months been striving for a much- 
publicized “balance.” 

One result has been the curtailment 
of plant building, and Nelson this week 
predicted that machine tool output, 
now running at $1,400,000 annually, 
will soon reach a peak of $1,600,000,000. 

What’s more, specific programs have 
already had to be altered. In warships 
for instance, there have been shifts 
from battlewagons to aircraft carriers; 
from cargo to escort vessels; from Lib- 
erty transports to tankers. And, even 
production of steel plate—chief ship 
material—has had to be curtailed in 
favor of sheets and other types. 


Which Will Come First? 

Some of this juggling is temporary, 
to meet immediate situations. But, the 
over-all limit remains. To boost one 
phase of the war program means to cut 
another. And, whet er to concentrate 
on air forces or warships, on lend-lease 
or an American land Army, depends, in 
turn, on whether we drive against Ger- 
many Or Japan, or whether we can 
supply Russia and China or not—in 
short, on the course of the war and the 
strategic decisions flowing therefrom. 

Entering that pattern now, inter- 
dependent with materials, is manpower 
(BW—Sep.19°42,p100). And, just as 
we must budget materials through 
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ightening-Up Time Comes 
Nelson, Hershey, and Henderson set the stage for more 


sxacting controls over materials, manpower, and purchasing 
power. Retailers are warned they face hard squeeze. 


proper scheduling, allocations, and in- 
ventory controls (Outlook Chart), so 
must we budget our human resources. 

A labor pinch already has cut lumber, 
copper, and most types of agricultural 
output. Indeed, Mr. McNutt this week 
suggested lifting farm wages, even if 
this means higher prices and living 
costs (BW —Sep.26’42,p13). Now, coal 
is on the docket, and Secretary Ickes 
this week asked a joint labor-manage- 
ment conference to lift the industry 
work-week from 35 to 48 hours. Pend- 
ing the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica convention two weeks hence, at least, 
John L. Lewis has demurred. 

Industry experts figure that, on cur- 
rent hours, capacity to produce bitu- 
minous coal will hardly equal this year’s 


565,000,000 ton demand—four-fifths of 
which is needed to power our factories, 
railroads, and other iadustry. Next 
year, demand will rise 10%. As against 
that, 50,000 workers have already been 
siphoned off to the Army and other war 
work, and the drain continues. More, 
productivity of replacements has been 
declining. Hence efforts to lengthen 
hours, spur per-man output, and defer 
skilled miners. 


Civilian Lines “In for It.” 


The need for mobilizing and ration 
ing all our potential labor points to 
centralized control and a National Sery 
ice Act. But here again, limits will 
remain. Civilian activities will have to 
be cut. How much? In Hershey's words, 
“How can you expect an army to know 
how many men it will need when on the 
Volga events are transpiring which may 
mean the difference of a half million o1 
two million men?” If, as in Germany, 
the war requires the induction of addi 
tional soldiers, even direct war output 
may have to give way. When the econ 
omy is down to an all-out basis, the 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES AND SHIPMENTS 
225 
200 wank 
° Shipments 
fT | 
° 175 aaa 4 
: - Fad f Inventories | 
: Fé 
> 125 Fall 
g ee 
100 
y5etirit isis pertr tipi tr rp irp tari tipi ip tii iy 
1939 1940 1941 1942 


“Practicable minimum working in- 
ventory” is a key, if mouth-filling, 
phrase in the War Production Board's 
priorities language. Deliveries of ma- 
terials are forbidden to producers who 
already hold such stocks. But it is 
patent from the chart that excess in- 
ventory accumulation has aggravated 
shortages. For, customarily, higher 
tates of operation permit lower, more 
efficient stocks-to-sales ratios—the pat- 


tern followed up to about the middle 
of 1941. By then, the shipments in 
dex had outstripped that for inven 
tories by nearly 40 points. But since, 
instead of widening further, the 
spread between the indexes has nar- 
rowed to only 30 points—a clear re- 
flection of hoarding. WPB hopes that 
allocation measures will uncover ex 
cess stocks, freezing materials for ad 
ditional finished output. 
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war itself determines the when as well 
as the what of “most essential.” 

lo mect war problems, Henderson 
convened retailers this week in Wash- 
ington in an effort to streamline costs. 
Profit margins continue to be squeezed 
between fixed price ceilings and rising 
wage payments. And volume must con- 
tract. Non-essential delivery, packag- 
ing, and other services will have to be 
pared if trade enterprises are to survive. 


Aid for Retail Outlets 


As it is, Commerce's undersecretary, 
Wayne ‘Taylor, warns, 300,000 small 
retail stores will be forced to close by 
the end of 1943. Such business fatali- 
tics will far exceed those in manufac- 
turing. Suggestions to meet these cas- 
ualties in order to preserve the small 
business structure for a balanced post- 
war economy this week crystallized in 
Donald Nelson's proposal for a War 
Liabilities Adjustment Board which 
would administer financial adjustments 
and provide small business with oppor- 
tunities after the war. 

As the pinch on service and retailing 
lines intensifies for lack of manpower 
and more relief will be de- 
manded. A battle over the methods and 
degree of help seems inevitable. 


gi ods, 


BUSY SUNDAY 


With cars of eastbound coal and oil 
accumulating in its Buffalo vards on a 
Sunday recently, New York Central 
started to dispatch solid trains east- 
ward at such a pace that at the end of 
a 24-hr. period an all-time freight 
trafhe record of 3,471 loaded cars had 
been hung up. To accomplish this 
movement and to move the additional 
empty cars required the dispatch of 
a train nearly four-fifths of a mile 
long every 30 min. on an average 
throughout the entire 24-hr. period. 
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A Rationed Nation 


Here’s how the controls 
over fuel oil and gasoline are 
shaping up. Unified system of 
mileage control is evolved. 


Fuel oil rationing in 30 states about 
Oct. 15; gasoline rationing nation-wide 
about Noy. 22; a universal auto speed 
limit of 35 miles per hour Oct. 1. ‘These 
were the goals set on the fast-moving 
rationing front during the past weck. 
@A Single System—Gasoline and tire 
rationing systems are being merged into 
a single system of mileage contro] under 
Rubber Director William M. Jeffers, 
who split the administration between 
OPA and the Office of Defense ‘l’rans- 
portation after a week of haggling over 
whether the Baruch report meant OD'! 
should do it all. 

OPA will handle rationing as such, 
with ODT checking on general _per- 
formance as to tire conservation. OD'] 
set the 35-mile speed limit, which the 
OPA rationing system will help to en- 
force. OD'T keeps control of commer- 
cial vehicles and its certificates of war 
necessity will be used by OPA in tire 
and gasoline rationing. ‘The two sys- 
tems interlock rather nicely, with little 
chance for jurisdictional conflicts. 

e@ Tire Inspection — Gasoline rationing 
will follow the present Eastern regional 
plan, to which will be added a require- 
ment for inspection of tires on the 
wheels every 60 days. The basic al- 
lowance (““A” book) will provide 2,880 
miles of driving per year at an arbitrary 
average of 15 miles per gallon, or 16 
gallons per month. “B” books provid- 
ing up to +70 miles per month addi- 
tional will be issued for occupational 
driving to those who form car-sharing 
pools, or show they can’t do so and 
have no other means of getting to work. 

The preferred mileage “‘C”’ books will 
be limited to 14 specified occupations 
essential to war production and public 
health and safety. Restrictions on out- 
standing ““B” and “C” books in the East 
will be tightened. 

@ 5,000 Miles a Year—This system is 
expected to hold average passenger car 
mileage to 5,000 annually, the goal of 
the Baruch report. Reports on the first 
two months of rationing in the East 
show this has almost been achieved for 
the 7,000,000 cars affected, and im- 
provement is anticipated from tightened 
enforcement. Some 20,000,000 cars in 
the rest of the country will be affected. 
ODT’s recently announced truck con- 
trol order will greatly reduce truck, bus, 
and taxi mileage, and the 35-mile speed 
limit will prolong tire life greatly. 
Dates for starting gasoline and fuel 
oil rationing are indefinite because of 
the tremendous job of printing coupon 


FRONT-SEAT DRIVERS 


‘Way out west where men are m 


and consequently very muclhi in « 
mand for war work, six women ar 
now relieving the manpower shiortag: 
by driving Key System buses whic); 
transport shipyard workers across the 
Bay bridge connecting Oakland and 
San Francisco. 


books and application and record for 
and of preparing local ration boards { 
the registration work. 
@ Complicated Formula—F'uel 
tions will be determined by a com 
cated formula, chief factors in whi 
will be square feet of heating space 
the dwelling, and the temperature zo 
in which it is located (BW —Sep.26'42 
pl7). The average curtailment will | 
334% below normal demand, but on 
about 26% below last winter (an wi 
usually mild one). ‘This means heat 
tight homes may be cut only 15 
“sieves” as much as 40%. Coupon 
equivalent to stock on hand Oct. | 
be torn from ration books when issuc 
Heating oil for commercial and 
dustrial buildings will be cut a 
334% but wont require coupons. A 
different formula is used for hot wat 
heating, also aimed at a one-third curta 
ment. This 334% cut is greater than the 
estimates of supply and transportati 
call for, but this fact should not 
conversion to coal wherever possib ( 
@ Fuel Oil Coupons—The fuel 
tioning plan will divide the year int 
five periods to enable consumers to bud 
get their allowance throughout the heat 
ing season. OPA will issue } 
numbered 1 to 5, valid only for specihc 
periods. Arrangements are being made, 
however, for advanced or delayed use 0 
coupons to permit consumers to adjust 
their ration to unusual cold spells. 


coupons, 
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F.D.R. Wins Parity Price Fight 


Agricultural products will be frozen at the level which 


President demanded, although farm bloc wins concession for 
covering increases in production costs since Jan. 1, 1941. 


No price control law can really pre- 
yent inflation. No price control law can 
prevent farm prices from inching up- 
ward. But insofar as legislation can 
have a restraining effect, the President 
has won his battle with the farm bloc. 
At the Oct. 1 deadline, when the fight 
was already over, it was apparent that 
the dénouement would come in one of 
two ways—and it didn’t particularly mat- 
ter which: 

(1) Senate and House would agree 
on a final bill substantially the same 
as the one which passed the Senate this 
week; or 

(2) Congressional spokesmen for the 
Administration would hold the confer- 
ence committee of the two houses in a 
deadlock, and the President would move 
in, using the Second War Powers Act to 
control farm prices. 

The Administration strategy would 
avoid the appearance of flouting Con- 
giess, for even in the second contingency 
Roosevelt could point out that Con- 
gress supported his position but was 
merely tangled in parliamentary techni- 
calities. 
¢ Ceilings and Floors—As predicted a 
week ago (BW-—Sep.26’42,p5), the 
measure permits imposition of price 
ceilings at parity on below-parity crops 
and establishes a floor for such crops 
at 90% of parity by the use of govern- 
ment loans. ‘This has already raised the 
price of wheat and will prevent any 
occasional drops in the price of other 
sub-parity crops, most of which are 
above 90% now. 

The permissible ceiling on above- 
parity crops is the highest price which 
prevailed between Jan. 1, 1942 and 
Sept. 15, 1942, provided it adequately 
“reflects” increases in farm production 
costs, including farm labor, since Jan. 
1, 1941. For the present this conces- 
sion to the farm bloc will affect only 
a few crops—notably peanuts and milk. 
Since Jan. 1, 1941 the prices of most 
farm commodities have been rising 
faster than the cost of production. 
¢ Preserving Profit Levels—The effect 
of the concession will, however, make 
itself felt in coming months. Farm 
profit levels are now at a peak, from 
which they were due to fall off, be- 
cause farm costs are just now beginning 
to rise faster than prices. This is the 
underlying reason why the farm bloc 
put up such a relentless fight. What 
it has gained in forcing the Adminis- 
tration to compromise is to freeze the 
present high profit level on above- 
parity crops. 
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@ Complicated Computation—Adminis 
tration of the allowance for increased 
costs of production is a tricky job. Not 
only has the Department of Agriculture 
never set up a Statistical apparatus for 
measuring costs of production, but such 
costs vary from crop to crop, from 
county to county, from farm to farm. 
The task is simplified somewhat be- 
cause it is only necessary to measure 
changes in cost of production rather 
than the costs themselves, but the 
prospect is that lengthy hearings will 
have to be held on many crops in order 
to arrive at regional averages. 

Uhis is a direct-to-consumer bill. Both 
House and Senate versions included a 
provision that resulting increases in 
prices to processors shall be passed on 
down the line. 

e Cutting Down Farm Demands—What 
the farm bloc is getting is a long way 
from what it nearly got. ‘The bill 
passed by the House a week earlier 
under the lash of the farm organizations 
was a price-boosting measure. It would 
have forbidden any ceiling lower than 
112% of parity and would have put a 
floor of 100% under farm crops. It 
would have done this by giving the 


President, in words, what he asked for 

a ceiling at 100% —but raising the valuc 
of parity by including a factor for the 
increase since 1909-14 in costs of all 
farm labor—that of the farmer himself, 


his family, the farm, and the hired 
hands. ‘This was the notorious Brown 
Amendment in the Liouse. 

lor a couple of days after the Hous 
surrendered to the will of the Farm 
Bureau Federation, the Grange, Na 
tional Council of Farmers Cooperatives 
and the Federation of Milk Coopera 
tives, the hatchetmen of these lobbics 
hoped to shove the same thing through 
the Senate. ‘The Thomas Amendment 
redefining parity in the same terms a 
the Brown Amendment in the House, 
actually carried the Senate. 
e Bringing Pressure to Bear—By that 
time, however, the august Senators had 
realized that they'd have to vote on 
way for the President and another wa‘ 
for the folks down on the farm. ‘Th« 
Administration’s tactics had been to 
stall until the public had a chance to 
understand what the farm bloc was 
getting away with and swing in behind 
Roosevelt. When the ‘Thomas Amend 
ment passed, 48 to 43, it was already 
clear that the Administration's 
promise proposal, the Barkley Amend 
ment, would supersede it by a safe mai 
gin. As it turned out, it was by an ove: 
whelming margin of 86 to 4. 
@ No Row Over Wages—Indicative of 
Administration strength was the Pre 
dent’s success in subordinating the wag 
control issue to the farm price control 


com 


WPEB 


Charged with the all-important task 
of scheduling war production to con- 
form to available materials, the newly 
created War Production Executive 
Board (BW—Sep.26'42,p14) met this 
week for the first time to plaa an of.- 
fensive on production bottlenecks. Its 


members—all top-ranking officials of 
WPB, Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission—are (left to right) Rear 
Admiral Howard L. Vickery, Licut. 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Chiair 
man Charles E. Wilson (recently re 
signed as president of General Ele« 
tric), Vice-Admiral Samuel M. Robin 
son, and Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols 
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issue. Only perfunctory attention was 
iven by Congress to wage stabilization. 
In an attempt to clinch labor support 
in the House for the Brown 112% 
amendment, a clause was included 
which forbade fixing any wage ceiling 
lower than the War Labor Board’s 15% 


formula. The Senate gave the President 
explicit power to regulate wages and 
salaries but set no standards except that 
“so far as practicable stabilization shall 
be on the basis of the levels which 
existed on Sept. 15.” This legislation 
would permit the President to put into 


Parity prices for the farmer are more in 
the news today than at any time in their 
turbulent history. Burning issue in the cur- 
rent anti-inflation arguments, parity neces- 
sarily is worthy of closer scrutiny than ever 
before. To help clear up some of its mys- 
teries, the following glossary is offered: 


Parity— 
What It Means 


Parity is defined as the fair exchange value 
of any major crop in terms of the things a 
farmer buys. To find the “‘ideal’’ base pe- 
riod, agricultural economists went back to 
the five years from August, 1909, to July, 
1914. But, if adequate 1909-14 data isn't 
available for a crop, some other ideal base 
is chosen. Thus, for potatoes, the base is 
August, 1919-July, 1929. Similarly for bar- 
ley and flue-cured tobacco, it’s August, 1934- 
July, 1939. 

Consider, by way of example, how parity 
is computed for cotton. The 1909-1914 
average price received by the farmer was 
12.4¢ a lb. By definition, the price the 
farmer got for his crop in those years was 
on a par with the things he bought—thus 
12.4¢ for cotton represented 100% of 
parity. But today the prices he pays are up 
by 52 points, or at 152% of parity. Multi- 
plying 12.4¢ by 152% gives 18.85¢ a Ib. 
as today’s parity price; the cotton grower has 
to realize 18.85¢ on the crop in order to 
achieve the cherished ideal. 


Prices Paid by Farmers— 
Their Significance 


To know the fair exchange, or parity, for a 
crop, Bureau of Agriculture Economics ex- 
perts have worked out an index number cov- 
ering the pricing of 174 articles used by the 
farmer and his family for daily living and 
items entering into his actual costs of pro- 
duction. Some 10,000 retail stores are ques- 
tioned every quarter to get on-the-ground 
data to keep these prices up to date. 

Because a farmer is likely to buy a good 
deal more fertilizer than silk shirts, the 174 
articles are duly weighted in accordance with 
the number of units of any article purchased 
per farm during 1924-29 (the most recent 
period of economic stability). Since 1935, 
land interest and taxes have been included, 
along with goods, in the farmer's costs. 


Farm Commodities— 
New or Changed 


Sometimes parity can’t be computed for a 
farm commodity at all. The commodity may 
now be used for different purposes or may 
be almost brand new. Hence the conditions 
of three decades ago are an anachronism. 

Therefore, soybeans, peanuts for oil, and 
dry field peas are assigned “comparable 
prices’”"—synthetic parity, in short. This is 
computed as follows: The prices of the five 
basic farm crops stood at 79% of parity in 
1934-39; therefore you assume that the aver- 
age price obtained for soybeans, peanuts, or 
field peas in 1934-39 was 79% of parity, 
too. From this starting point, it’s simple to 
calculate a 100% “comparable price.” 


That Parity Will-o’-the-Wisp 


What Parity Calculations 
Do Not Include 


In computing prices received by farmers, 
the BAE does not include government bene- 
fit money, soil conservation payments, or 
any other form of subsidy. Yet in 1941], 
4% of the farmer's gross income was de- 
rived from such public monies. The BAE 
at the moment has not released calcula- 
tions showing what effect these outlays 
would have on prices received by farmers. 
It’s certain, however, that additions of this 
type would drive wheat and cotton prices 
just about to parity—although on paper 
both are some distance below. 

On the other hand, wages for hired labor 
are excluded from the index of prices paid 
by farmers. If wages had been included in 
1942, the index might have been driven from 
152 to 157. And had all labor—including 
family labor—been included as a production 
cost, the index might have jumped to 
around 167. 

Why aren't subsidies or labor included in 
parity calculations? 

The answer is political, not mathematical. 
Back in the early days of parity history, 
farmers didn’t want wages included—-and 
naturally not subsidies. Wages were so cheap 
in 1935 that they would have pulled the 
index of prices paid down from 130 to 126. 
Currently, the situation has reversed itself. 


Shortcomings 
of Parity Calculations 


Agricultural experts know that parity is a 
simple, not an accurate, yardstick and that 
to be truly effective it must be changed 
from time to time. Yet most such changes 
are traditionally based on bargaining, and 
political swapping hardly hews to the line of 
pure statistical concepts. The choice of a 
base period, for instance, makes a tremen- 
dous difference, so do inclusions and exclu- 
sions. 

Further, parity levels are calculated in 
broad, general terms. They appear monthly 
(seasonally for a few commodities) but—ex- 
cepting dairy products and milk—do not al- 
low for seasonal variation. Nor (again with 
a few exceptions) do they make much al- 
lowance for different grades or market differ- 
entials among commodities. 

Meantime, the “prices paid” index is cal- 
culated for the nation as a whole, although 
a Tennessee farmer is not the same species 
as a Maine farmer. He doesn’t pay the same 
prices, nor buy the same type of goods. Nor 
does this index—based as it is on 1924-29— 
properly take into account technological de- 
velopments. 


The Five Basic 
Commodities 


This term appears several times in the 
proposed new anti-inflation legislation. There 
are five basic U.S. crops: wheat, corn, to- 
bacco, rice, and cotton. They represent the 
big staple commodities from which millions 
of farmers derive their living, were first 
defined as “basic” in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933. 


effect his pet $25,000 salary limit. }j 
need only declare that such s 
constitute a “gross inequity.” 
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Fertilizer Hedge 


Abundant quantities avail. 
able for 1943 farm crops but 
WPB prohibits nitrogens for 
lawns, golf courses. 


Front lawns may look a little ragged 

next year but there will be plenty of 
fertilizer for essential farm production 
There will be as much or more fertiliz 
ot all types than was used on 1942 crops, 
and it will be more equitably di: 
tributed. 
e Exports to Britain—That is the belic/ 
of the Department of Agriculture, «& 
spite the fact that the War Departmen: 
has taken over practically all syntheti 
ammonia, and despite the exports oj 
triple superphosphate to the United 
Kingdom, to enable Britain to expand 
food production at home. Nitrate of 
soda was placed under WPB allocation 
early in January; other nitrogen soluv- 
tions and carriers have followed. 

Chemical nitrogen fertilizers for side 

dressing will be in larger supply for 
farmers in 1943 than this year, even 
though the total of nitrogen, chemical 
and organic, will be about the same 
only slightly under 1942, but nonessen- 
tial uses will be curtailed. 
@ Potash Increase Seen—Potash fertilize: 
supplies in 1943 are expected to total 
more than 500,000 tons, compared with 
455,000 tons in 1942. 

The primary diversion of phosphates 
will be the exports to the United King- 
dom to boost production in Britain and 
conserve vital shipping space that other- 
wise would be needed for carrying food 
to the British. Anticipated 1943 use of 
phosphate fertilizers will amount in 
terms of phosphoric acid to about | mil- 
lion tons, substantially more than 1942. 
@WPB Steps In—This comfortable 
situation will come about by efficien 
use of supplies. WPB on Sept. 14 issued 
an order, on the recommendation of 
the Department of Agriculture, pro- 
hibiting use of nitrogen fertilizers on 
lawns, trees, shrubs, flowers, golf 
courses, or cemeteries. Nurseryinen 
may use nitrogen in their own estab- 
lishments but not for outside private 
grounds they work on. The order also 
controls distribution of fertilizers 0 
that heavy users of certain types shall 
continue to receive them for farm pro- 
duction, 

WPB, the Department, and the in- 
dustry are working out a system to 
allocate fertilizers on the farm. It is 
expected each farmer will be asked to 
report how much fertilizer he used : 
1942 and how much he needs for 19 4. 
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anpower Control ComestoLife 


Baltimore is the laboratory where labor allocation receives 
ts trial run for eventual application to all industry and to virtually 
very civilian whether male or female. 


Every employer in war or civilian 
‘ndustry, every man who isn’t in uni- 
form, nearly every woman will feel the 
impact, before many months, of federal 
manpower control. With war industry 
and the services cutting into labor sup- 
ly, the government is going to put 
people, willy-nilly, where they are 


needed. 
eGuinea Pig—Baltimore has become 
the laboratory of manpower control. 
The War Manpower Commission has 
set up its first area office there and is 
deliberately experimenting, trying out 
the techniques that it will eventually in- 
troduce in other war production centers. 
About two months ago WMC de- 
cided to establish an experimental area 
ofice. sent a key assistant, Alexander 
Liveright, to Baltimore. It was a pretty 
00d choice for a laboratory. Baltimore 
sn’t a labor hot spot; neither is it free 
of problems. A city of 860,000 peace- 
time population, it has about 25 major 
plants doing war w ork, employing about 
a quarter of a million workers. 
¢ Diversified Industries — I'wenty per- 
cent of the population is negro, but 
there is little negro employment in war 
plants. Baltimore’s war industries are 
diversified, cover aircraft, shipbuilding, 
radio manufacture, machine tools, steel- 
making, ordnance manufacture, substan- 
tal subcontracting. 
Baltimore labor, 


in peacetime, was 


When Baltimore’s new Women’s Re- 
cruiting Center opened this week, its 
officers were already familiar with 
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largely unorganized, but most of the 
war plants now have union contracts. 
‘The city is thus in the throes of shifting 
from an open-shop to a union town. 
Union relationships are complex. Both 
A.F.L. and C.I.O. are active. Surface 
relations between the two groups are 
smooth, but some bitterness has arisen 
over efforts to organize Martin Aircraft. 
C.1.O. itself is split between the unions 
included in the Baltimore Industrial 
Union Council and a leftish group out- 
side, led by the shipyard workers. 

@ Heavy Migration— ‘he war has caused 
a heavy influx of outside workers into 
Baltimore—largely from West Virginia 
and North Carolina—averaging about 
3,500 workers a month. 

In one major respect, the Baltimore 
pattern is not typical of what’s coming; 
it’s a voluntary rather than a compul- 
sory program. Pending legislation, there 
are two enforcement weapons. Against 
recalcitrant employers, Liveright can use 
the contract-letting power of “the Amy. 
Thus far, the power has not been 
used, but a captain from the Army’s 
manpower division is assigned to work 
with Liveright—and lets himself be seen 
fiequently by Baltimore business men. 
@ Draft Club—The Selective Service 
System is a potential club over the in- 
dividual worker. It’s also a potential 
club over employers, since they must 
deal with Selective Service in getting 


the place having worked there many 
nights and days previously, making 
their new headquarters presentable. 


Letting them in 0n the ground floor 

literally and figuratively—that’s what 
Baltimore's Cente! 
aims to do for the city’s women whx 


new Recruiting 


are anxious to contribute to the 
tion's war effort. 


occupational deferments for their men 
Thus far, this club hasn’t been wielded 
either. 

Liveright has no staff of his own. H 
works through two different 
the Baltimore offices of the various fed 
eral agencies concerned with manpow 
and a labor-management advisory 
mittee representing local interests 
@ Dual Objective—lhe Baltimore pt 
gram has two main objectives. 


groups 
con 


Onc 
to see that war industries get the lab 
they need. ‘he second is to 
them from getting it from each other 
from importing it to an extent whicl 
unnecessarily increases migration int 
the city. 

The second of these problems ha 
been approached through semivoluntan 
agreements. The 25 war plants an 
about 500 others were asked, by lett 
to sign an agreement that they woul 
not hire anyone now working in a wa 
industry without the consent of th 
present employer. Arrangements ar 
cluded to appeal any dispute to th 
U. S. Employment Service. The agre« 
ment also provides that no labor \y 
be imported except through facilitix 
of USES. By Oct. 1, all the war plant 
and most of the others had signed 
@ Union Pledges Sought — Baltiny 
union locals were asked last week | 
accede to the antipiracy plan and t 
sign an agreement that they would n 
transfer union members from othe 
areas to Baltimore except with USES 
clearance. 

Liveright is attacking the transfe1 
nonessential employees on an industn 
by-industry basis, starting with psintin 
and graphic arts. He is asking th 


prevent 
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firms to go over their personnel, in con- 
sultation with their unions, and deter- 
mine the minimum number of men 
they require. Then, he wants them to 
pick the men most suitable for transfer 
and to urge these men to move into 
war industries. He’d like the unions to 
apply a little heat too. 

@ Postwar Job Preference—Crucial to 
this plan is an agreement on the part 
of the nonessential employer (1) to give 
any transferred employee preference in 
rchiring after the war, (2) to assure the 
employee that if he comes back he will 
recover his seniority rights. 

The strongest pressure available 
against the nonessential firm is the gen- 
cral recognition that legislative compul- 
sion is not far off. This influence has 
been strengthened by an agreement that 
any men transferred voluntarily will be 
credited to the firm when the time 
comes for compulsory transfers. 


It’s hoped that by the end of the 

year about 10,000 people can be trans- 
ferred into war plants. 
@ Women Workers Top Supply—Un- 
employed women constitute the largest 
reservoir of workers. There are 39,000 
under 45 who have no young children, 
about 90,000 who do. Of these, it’s 
estimated that 23,000 are willing to 
accept work, but it’s believed that no 
more than about 13,000 actually can 
be put to work by the end of the year. 
This would just about meet the in- 
dustrial demand for women workers. 
But unless additional women are hired, 
some 20,000 men will have to be im- 
ported by Christmas. 

Baltimore is not following the De- 
troit scheme (BW —Sep.5’42,p33) of a 
wholesale registration of women, fear- 
ing an unwieldy file which quickly 
would be obsolete. A special recruiting 
center dedicated this week is designed 


to interest women in working It 
cludes a display of machines oper, 
by pretty girls in well-cut slack, 4, 
woman who registers will be s 
job immediately if she has usa 
perience, will be sent to a traini 
otherwise. 

@ Plant Analyses Likely—Least 
has been made in utilization 
negro labor. Problem is to induc 
to hire them, and it hasn't pro 
sible yet to get very tough about 


cept in the case of open discriminat; 
Still untouched but definitely in 4 
ofhng is a further extension of the p; 


gram designed to ensure the most ¢ 
nomical utilization of labor in the y, 
plants themselves. WMC would |; 
to establish a corps of plant analysts | 
check on uneconomic practices 

@ Blacklist Insurance—At the 

some of the unions sniffed at the labo; 
management committee, but they 


Launched (right) ten days after 
the keel was laid (left)—that’s this 
country’s newest shipbuilding _rec- 
ord, and credit for the accomplish- 
ment goes to Henry J. Kaiser’s Ore- 
gon Shipbuilding Corp. 

Only four days after the launch- 
ing, Kaiser’s latest miracle ship, still 
swarming with painters, electricians, 
and plumbers putting on the finish- 
ing touches, steamed into the Pacific 
for trial runs. 

This almost unbelievable record 
was achieved after fresh Berlin claims 
that Axis submarines were again on 
a rampage in the North Atlantic 
supply lanes, and after the disap- 
pointing shipbuilding figures for 
August had thrown a shadow over 
the general production outlook. 

After setting a production record 
of 71 ships of 800,000 tons in July, 
August output in American ship- 


Shipyard Story: Production Genius vs. Axis Submarines 


yards dropped to 68 ships of 755,000 
tons. This discouraging fact and 
the recurring reports of steel short- 
ages and supply bottlenecks make the 
remarkable building record of the 
Kaiser yards especially welcome. Sep- 
tember production figures, due to be 
released early next week, are ex- 
pected to show an encouraging gain 
over both the record figures for July 
and the less favorable total for 
August. 

Speaking at one of the numerous 
launchings which commemorated 
Victory leet Day on Sept. 27, Ad- 
miral Land declared that the United 
States is now turning out cargo ships 
and large tankers at the rate of three 
a day. This compares with one a 
day in April, and the speedup to 
two a day in June. Apparently this 
country is going to accomplish what 
skeptics declared was impossible— 


—— 


turn out 8,000,000 tons of new ships 
in 1942. , 
When the first Liberty ships were 
projected, shipbuilding authorities 
promised no better production sched- 
ules than 105 days for each ship 
In the nine months since the first 
vessels were launched, this record has 
been cut down to 14 days and, except 
for the temporary setback in July, 
there has been a steady expansion in 
output which is almost certain to 


continue: 
Month No. Ships Total Tonnage 
Jan. 16 197,628 
Feb. 26 289,549 
Mar. 26 291,632 
\pr. 36 401,632 
May 57 619,779 
June 67 748,154 
July 71 790,300 
 etearaenen ye 68 753,600 
otal 367 4,092,274 
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eventually as a means of dragging 
to the open the quiet antipirating 
ement Of Baltimore employers 
ich smelled like a blacklist to the 
ions. Consequently, the committee 
»< two members each from the A.I’.L. 
4 C.1.O. camps. 

Appointment of four employer mem- 
; proved an even more ticklish job, 
ved in the end by having Gov. Her- 
tt R. O’'Conor make the selections 
rer consultation with the business 
mmunity and WMC, 

Psychological Strain—Thus far. the 
inctioning of the committee has been 
stricted by the very novelty of man- 
wer manipulation to the members. 
y0, the committee represents one of 
¢ first attempts in Baltimore at labor- 
anagement collaboration on a large 
ale; it imposes some psychological 
in on both sides. This hasn’t been 
ised by the fact that the business men 
n the committee are afhliated with 
ms of national scope, accustomed to 
ealing with labor men of the Murray- 
yeen caliber; they are not well ac- 
buainted with the local labor leadership. 


et the Scrap! 


WPB’s goal is to bring in 
7,000,000 badly needed tons 
or steel mills. Contribution of 
ndustry held most vital. 


Launched this week with fanfare and 
flourishes, the campaign for nation-wide 
ollection of scrap iron and steel got 
nto full swing. Its goal is to bring in 
17,000,000 net tons of the scrap that 
ssually comes onto the open market. 
lost of this scrap presumably would 
ome into the hands of dealers, and 
hence to the steel mills, in due time, 
ut there isn’t any time to wait. The 
eel situation is tight—tight right now! 
Up and Up and Up—Reason for the 
ightness can be seen at a glance: (1) 
lotal consumption of scrap in 1917— 
cak year in the last war—was 26,800,- 
00 tons; (2) in 1929, consumption was 
57,600,000; (3) the next peak, in 1937, 
vas 38,006,000; (4) 1940 use rose to 
39,750,000; (5) 1941 shot up to 54,- 
46,000; (6) consumption in the first 
ight months of this year was 37,088,- 
00 tons, indicating ‘a total need in 
1942 for about 57,000,000. 

Inventories of open market scrap 
commonly called “dealer” or “pur- 
chased” scrap) are at a dangerously low 
vel. In September, 1939, when the 
Bureau of Mines first started compiling 
such statistics, dealers held 2,460,000 
£r0ss tons; on June 30 this year, latest 
‘gure available, such stocks had shrunk 
to 1,021,000 tons. 

*That Autumn Peak—The immediate 
job now is to get the steel mills over the 
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FOR SCRAP OR TRANSIT? 


Rusting away on storage tracks in 
New York City are 250 old “L” cars 
on which, according to Park Commis- 


sioner Robert Moses, head of the 


city’s industrial scrap metal drive, an 
open season should be declared. But 
until the Office of Defense Transpor 
tation amends a freezing order on th« 
cars, their demolition, which will yield 
7.200 tons of scrap, must wait. 


autumn peak in October (the spring 
high comes in March). As goes Octo- 
ber, so may go the next six months. 
‘The public and industrial manage- 
ment now are called upon to do a six- 
month's job in a few days. Last year’s 
use of purchased scrap totaled 24,400,- 


000 tons (the other 30,000,000 was 
home or recycled scrap originating 


within steel mill and foundry). ‘he first 
half of 1942 took 13,000,000 of open 
market scrap. ‘The call is expected to be 
about 14,500,000 tons for the second 
half, and the 17,000,000-ton goal set 
for the current drive would allow a 
2,500,000-ton cushion, possibly a mod- 
est carryover into 1943. 

e Where It Comes From—There are 
several major sources for open market 
scrap. According to the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel, of the 24,400,000 
tons used in 1941, 4,400,000 came from 
the railroads, 10,000,000 from factory 
waste and byproducts, 2,600,000 from 
the pulldown of inventories of con- 
sumers and suppliers, leaving about 
7,800,000 tons from auto wreckers, 
farms, demolition jobs, peddlers and 
collectors, and the general run of dealer 
or maintenance and obsolescence scrap. 

Chances are that the railroads this 
year won't sell much over half their 
1941 total. A canvass by the scrap insti- 
tute carly this year indicated that they 
would market 2,000,000 tons, but this 
probably should be raised to 2,500,000 
to account for the search for surplus 
equipment, supplies, etc. 

Most important, from the standpoint 
of ‘getting in the scrap,” is the indus- 
trial drive. WPB’s Conservation Divi- 
sion is calling on more than 70,000 com- 


panies to pry loose their dormant scrap 
between Oct. 1 and Dec. 31. ‘This 1 
defined as “‘obsolete machinery, tools, 
equipment, dies, jigs, fixtures, ctc., 
which are incapable of current or futur 
use in the war production program.” 

@ Appeal to Management—Past experi 
ence has proved that little is accom 
plished by just asking industry to clean 
up their plants. ‘The current drive, 
therefore, calls on management to mak 
a decision, item by item, using all avai 
able plant manpower to get out th 
scrap and to report on the tonnage 
moved in 30-day periods. 

The scrap industry is confident that 

if all potential scrap is got from farms, 
abandoned mines, quarries, dump 
where auto bodies have been piled f 
many years (page 51), and 
equipment, tools, etc., in factories, pli 
materials from houscholds, there will b 
enough to support the war effort. N 
necessity is seen at present for pulling 
down ormamental iron work. 
@ Relative Qualities—Houschold drives 
yield mostly inferior scrap and are a 
headache to scrap dealers because, on 
the whole, it is light and mixed with 
other metals requiring an unusual 
amount of preparation. Farm scrap | 
generally much superior to household 
scrap because it is heavier. 

Scrap dealers are watching with great 
interest the industrial scrap campaign 
because machinery, shafting, pulley 
etc., are heavy and good grades of scrap 
Scrap from mines, froan sunken ships, 
abandoned railroads, etc., which should 
be made available by War Materials, 
Inc., also will be good scrap. 


@A Subsidizing Job—War Materials, 


surplu 
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ascertain that in an abandoned , 
there is 1,000 tons of scrap fi whi 
normal remuneration to the o, 
would be $1 per ton. Wrecker 

scrap dealers estimate that it ; 


bring out 5,000,000 tons of scrap a year. 
This isn’t information that is broad- 
cast, but WMI has $500,000,000 to 
subsidize the job. 

Typical operation will be for WMI to 


Inc., a subsidiary of Metals Reserve Co. 
which, in turn, is an RFC subsidiary, is 
to subsidize obtaining scrap where the 
price of the scrap is less than the cost of 
getting it out. WMI’s objective is to 


WANTED FOR ALASKA 


The life of many an old mining 
town in the high Rockies depended 
on a narrow-gage railroad. Over its 
reverse curves, squat and indom- 
itable little locomotives negotiated 
terrific grades or rammed _ their 
solid snow-catchers through deep 
drifts to deliver the traffic. Played- 
out diggings and shifts to highways 
killed off many of these lines, their 
rails being sold for scrap. 

Recently the Army and the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation de- 
cided they wanted to draft the re- 


maining narrow-gage roads for the 
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war. They proposed to transfer 
these lines—locomotives, cars, rails, 
and all—to Alaska. During the 
war these would supply the armed 
forces; after the war they would 
be there for the development of 
Alaska’s resources. Obviously this 
would be faster and cheaper than 
having new equipment built. 

ODT first talked of taking seg 
ments of narrow gage from the old 
Denver and Rio Grande Western, 
one of the most active survivors. 
Mentioned were a 45-mile slice 
from Durango to Silverton, 12 
miles from Ouray to Ridgway, 52 
miles Gunnison to 


Cedar 


from 


Sutusra rin) 
Creek. The first two amputations 
would affect stub ends, the third 
would cut communications to west- 
ern Colorado. 

A reported plan to take the en- 
tire 200 miles from Alamosa to 
Durango aroused loud squawks. 
Yet most of the protests from Col- 
orado state and railroad officials 
are dignified. 

At midweek, ODT was talking 
soft—it isn’t planning any immed- 
ate takeovers; it will allow hear- 
ings. But Senator Johnson declared 
WPB already had _ requisitioned 
seven narrow-gage engines from 
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'D LIKE To SEE THE 
LATEST REPORT ON 
MY LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY / 
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IFE INSURANCE thrives only where 
men are free to plan their own fu- 
tures. About 70% of all the world’s life 
insurance is owned today in the United 
States, where life insurance is truly a 
servant of the people. 


PAs a protection for its citizens, the 
laws of each state require that its insur- 
ance-supervising officials shall examine 
into the financial condition and business 
methods of life insurance companies of 
that state. These examinations are con- 
ducted at periodic intervals, usually at 
least once every three years. 


The supervising officials also have the 
authority to examine any company do- 
ing business in the state, at any other 
time that the interests of policyholders 
require it. They are officers of the State 
Government and are responsible to the 
citizens of their state for the protection 

the interests of policyholders. 


Of course, not every state examines 
every company, but in order that all the 
interested states may be represented in 
the examinations, the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners has di- 
vided the states into six zones. The in- 
surance commissioner of one state in 
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Where does this happen except in a Free Country ? 


each zone is named to represent all the 
states of that zone when the zone takes 
part in an examination of a company. 
Since Metropolitan is licensed in every 
state and in the District of Columbia, 
representatives of all these jurisdictions 
take part in an examination of Metro- 
politan. 
&> After such an examination, an exhaus- 
tive report is written, and copies are sent 
to the supervising authorities of the 
states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Dominion of Canada and its Provinces 
in which the Company does business. At 
the offices of these supervising authori- 
ties, this report is available to all who 


care to see it. 

You may never meet him, but the in- 
surance-supervising official of your state 
is a man you ought to know about. He 
and the members of his department are 
supervising insurance companies in be- 
half of policyholders. 

It goes without saying that Metropoli- 
tan, and other life insurance companies, 
welcome these examinations and the op- 
portunity to review their affairs with the 
supervisory officials. 

It is only right that life insurance dol- 
lars... the most important dollars many 
men ever put aside... should be safe- 
guarded in every practical way. 


COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 53 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding adver- 
tisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Compan 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) SP, 
v 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD e Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW Yok, N. Y. 
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KEEP ’EM 


Prolong Engine 


@ CONSERVATION is the keynote 
of our War Effort. Materials used in 
the manufacture of replacement 
parts must be conserved. Maximum 
life must be procured from every 
working part in cars, trucks and 
busses. RISLONE helps conserve gas- 
oline and oil in all internal combus- 
tion engines powering trucks, busses, 
farm machinery, construction equip- 
ment, tugs, and other watercraft. 


TRANSPORTATION is essential for 
War production. Keep your engines 
in “peak” condition—clean, effi- 
cient, smooth running for fuel and oil 
conservation. RISLONE keeps en- 
gines out of repair shop—saves man- 
hours of labor needed elsewhere 
—insures more miles of vital trans- 
portation at lower maintenance costs. 


Millions of engines are develop- 
ing maximum horsepower—are be- 
ing kept in “peak” condition through 
the use of RISLONE, the oil alloy, — 
a combination of chemicals de- 
signed to absorb all types of motor 
gums. RISLONE rids engines of 
power-robbing gums on valve stems, 
piston ring grooves, and oil ring 
slots. RISLONE frees “sticky” valves, 
enabling them to seat firmly, thus 
restoring lost compression and power 


— assuring thorough adequate lubri-: 


RISLONE is available in five, fifteen, 
thirty and fifty gallon fauceted 
drums for shop use — Lithographed 
packages for the consumers. 


ROLLING 


Life with RISLONE 


cation of all moving parts af all 
times for longer life. 

RISLONE's high capillary attrac- 
tion facilitates the “break-in” of new 
and reconditioned engines and 
keeps the regular oil free flowing at 
all times to insure easy quick start- 
ing even in sub-zero weather. 

Fleet operators, truck and bus 
transportation companies and mo- 
torists have been long-time regular 
users of RISLONE, and the Armed 
Forces have used it for the efficient 
operation of their mechanized — 
ment for years. 

RISLONE is simply added to the 
regular oil in the crankcase in pro- 
portion of one quart of RISLONE to 
each three quarts of the regular 
lubricant. RISLONE works while the 
engine is running, absorbing gums and 
releasing carbon through the exhaust. 

For those sluggish fuel- and oil- 
wasting engines, follow the Shaler 
“Tune-Up” procedure described in 
our illustrated 64-page book, “En- 
gine Performance,”—copy on re- 
quest... . RISLONE is made by the 
makers of world-famous “HOT 
PATCHES”; The Safest Tube Repairs 
Known,—THE SHALER COMPANY, 
Waupun, Wisconsin, and Toronto, 
Canada. 


$20 a ton to raise the scrap to the 
face, prepare it to government 
tion, haul it to the nearest sic 
load it on cars. Freight to th 
mill would be $10 per ton. ‘| 
scrap would cost $31 a ton at this » 
OPA ceiling price at this mill i, $}s 
e Method of Allocation—W\{! y 
take title to the scrap, contract y» 
scrap dealer or wrecking contracto; 
raise scrap and prepare it, and would 
the price which it had checked | 
reasonable. WMI would notify | 
cations Section of WPB’s Ste: 


‘ey 


NCare 


| of this tonnage and this secti 


then allocate this scrap to this 
Inasmuch as OPA regulatio: 

a mill to tilt the ceiling by $5 

to pay excess freight on remote s 

WMI would take “the scrap \ 

a total of $31 delivered to 

make the mill pay the OPA $15 ceiling 

plus the $5 allowance for excess freight 

thus making the cost to the mil] §? 

and leaving WMI to absorb $s per to 


| loss. 


Credit for organization of War Mat 
rials, Inc., is claimed by WPB’s ( 
vation Division, but the actual 
done by Jesse Jones’ RFC, the only g 
ernment agency dealing with s« rap in 4 


| position to pay out money. As 


as the idea was laid before RIC. 


| tical business and steel men were put 
| charge. 


@ Sparkplug of WMi—President of Wx 
Materials, Inc., is J. M. Hopwood (B\\ 

Sep.12’42,p58), London-born Pitts 
burgh industrialist. Private companx 
headed by this 5-ft.-4-in. bundle of e 
ergy are Hagan Corp., Hall Laboratori 
Buromin, Inc., and Calgon, Inc., all 0 
which are engaged in war producti 
Hopwood is a driver, yet a man wi 
builds up great loyalty and confidence 
His profanity is forceful rather than a: 
tistic. 

Hopwood’s relations with WPB 
Conservation Division appear to 
neutral. The inevitable liaison man it 
such situations is conspicuous by ! 


| absence in this one. ‘The Conservatior 


Division has a special project  sectior 


| which Hopwood’s WMI seems to > 
| crowding out of the picture. It’s p 
| able, anyhow, that he will get mor 


action, quicker, bigger results. 

es agen ven is to organize 
nation’s 22,000 Scrap dez alers and junk 
men as the “United Scrappers 


| America.” 

| @ Production Problem — Disagreement 
| whether more or less factory waste wil 
| be produced this year than last hinge 
| on whether X tons of steel converte: 
| into shells, jeeps, tanks, etc. will yield 


more or less scrap than as many tom 
fabricated into automobiles, refriget 
tors, etc. While there is tremendou 


waste in machining shells, ranging 


to one-third, and while in making some 
guns only one-third of the original met 
remains, ship plates are being rolled t 
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Improved production facilities make it possible for 

Disston to offer these high grade Metal Cutting Band Saws. The 

fine steel and quality craftsmanship of Disston Band Saws will help you in 

problems of cut-off work in ferrous and non-ferrous metals—cutting die stock 

—cutting dies to shape—cutting gates and risers from castings— produc- 
tion Cutting. 


d (BY 7 AVAILABLE NOW! Disston Hard Edge Flexible 
Pitt a Back Metal Band Saws in which the blades are 
— hardened on the tooth edge only are used for operat- 
id ing at low speeds. Teeth are not punched but milled 
es —and then set accurately by machine. Two types of 
elie set: Raker Set, in all numbers of teeth except 32 per inch—for general metal cut- 
n wh ting and especially steel, cast iron and tougher alloys. Group Set, in 32 teeth 
dence : ir per inch only, for thin wall tubing, mouldings and similar shapes. 
ian dl 


, all 


V PB 
to | 


1aN il 


out Metal Cutting Band Saws are supplied with 
either Regular or Pullman type teeth. Made for operat- 
ing at high peripheral speeds and used for cutting 
thin sheet metal, non-ferrous alloys, Bakelite, Micarta 
and other similar materials. 


emmy AVAILABLE NOW! Disston Hardened Through- 


Ask your distributor for complete information or write today to Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc., 1028 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


THE DISSTON CONSERVATION CONTROL PLAN, a nationwide pro- 

gram to save essential tools and materials for greater war production, is now 

being applied with outstanding success by thousands of plants. Send today for /, 

the booklet describing the Plan and containing reproductions of Instruction |W § 
Cards for workmen, covering 34 different types of cutting tools. The cards are P, — 
supplied on request, without charge. £5 ey 
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montgomery 


elevators 


move passengers and 
freight in business 
buildings and plants 


The name Montgomery may or may 
not be new to you — but for nearly 50 
years it has been a byword for elevator 
service in hundreds of plants. Such 
firms as Swift & Co., Armour & Co., 
International Harvester Co. and J. C, 
Penney Co. use Montgomery Elevators 
extensively in plants and stores, Users 
have learned from experience that 
Montgomery Elevators deliver highest 
efficiency at low first cost and mini- 
mum maintenance cost. Montgomery 
manufactures a complete line of pas- 
senger and freight elevators in all 
types and sizes. For new or remodel- 
ing projects, investigate Montgomery 
Elevators . . . . Details on request. 


MONTGOMERY'S PART IN THE WAR PROGRAM 
Montgomery is planning, building and 


_, installing elevators in many 
Lt ordnance plants, arsenals 
ee 


and Navy yard buildings. 


montgomery 


HOME OFFICE - 


Moline, Illinois 
\ Branch Offices and Agents in Principal euia) 


SENTIMENTAL SCRAP 


Priceless to the Winton family of 


Cleveland, for sentimental reasons, 


' was the 1895 model. the first auto 


mobile manufactured by the late Alex 


| ander Winton. Yielding to arguments 


that Americans sacrifice sentinicuts jp 
favor of steel, Alexander Winton, Jr, 
the to a junk yard 
where it brought $7.80, which 
promptly went to Navy relief. Work 


sent heirloom 


men started to dismantle the skeleton 
for its last trip—to a steel mill. 


size, with no waste. The scrap indus 
try's expectation is that factory waste 
scrap will fall well below 1941. 

Vherefore, although steel ingot pro 
duction will be greater this year than 
last by possibly 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
tons, the chances are that factory waste 
scrap may not be over 8,000,000 tons 
this vear as compared with 10,000,000 
tons in 1941. 

No matter what may be the results 
of the present drive, it may be assumed 
that dealer scrap supplies will remain 
scarce. When conditions are slow in 
the steel mills, more scrap comes out 


| than is consumed: dealers build inven 
| tories which will be tapped off at the 


next peak. Scrap accumulated in 1935 
and part of 1939; it’s been drained off 


| ever since and now is practically gone 


There will be no accumulation 
during this war. Consumption will have 
to be based solely on current intake 
from here on 


more 


SCRAP HARVEST 


(he War Production Board served 
notice to the nation’s farmers last week 
that it meant business in its accumula 
tion of so-called “country scrap.” A 
United States marshall served requisi 
tion papers on Ora Benjamin, farmer 
living near Walled Lake, Mich., not 


far from Detroit. A scrap crew moved 
| in to gather vp an estimated 50 tons of 


scrap from the Benjamin premises. 
WPB officials said Benjamin stead- 


| fastly had refused to sell his junk ma- 


terials, mostly rusted farm equipment, 
at regulated prices. He will be paid 
$12 a ton, the amount originally offered 
him. ‘lhe move was the first of its kind 
directed against a farmer, although par- 
llel action has been taken against scrap 
vards. 

Benjamin had little to say when the 
government men moved in. He helped 
them remove a swarm of bees which 
had settled on some of the confiscated 
machinery, then said he just hadn't got 
around to thinking about the matter 
until that moment. 


GUAYULE SURPRISE 


Last March President Roosevelt 
signed a bill authorizing the Depart: 
ment of Agriculture to set up a guayuk 
project near Salinas, Calif., chiefly to 
furnish seed for 75.000 acres of the 
ubber-bearing desert shrub which was 
to be planted “anywhere in the westem 
hemisphere” (BW—Mar.14'42,p1¢ 

Last week Major Even W. Kelly, 
U. S. Forest Service Administrator m 
charge of guayule projects, said that 
the supply of seed now available is six 
times larger than expected, that 176,000 
acres of the shrub will be planted in two 
Southern California areas (Indio and 
Oceanside). Planting at Indio already 
is under way. 

On Sept. 17, President Roosevelt 
asked Congress for $19,000,000 (to be 
added to the $13,035,000 already vail- 
able) to finance California guayule 
projects 
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, September, 1941—A thousand men grow tense as the U. S. Navy's newest and migh 
pr the final scene of her firing trials—a multiple explosion of 234 toms of powder, the 
ited by any warship of any navy. Not a man aboard can be certain what will happen 
remaining seconds... 5—4—3—2—1... Fire! ... The dreadnought staggers as twe 
tons of steel! scream skyward>A light molding falls in the wardroom, some locker covers crumple, the lensé 


cae 


_ sucked out.of a pair of binoculars, but the 35,000-ton “North Carolina” has proved she can take it! 


, the scores of Watson-Stillman Forged for, the “North Carolina” —with the highest fire Where Forged Steel Fittings are concerned 
ings in the maze of pipelines below decks power of any ship afloat—is equipped with high- mame Watson-Stillman has become synony: 
they can take it—fittings chosen to with- pressure, high-temperature forged steel fittings with strength, dependability, economy, and 
ot only high pressures and temperatures, made by Watson-Stillman—proof that Watson- life. Whether you run a battleship or a produ 
terrific expansion and contraction stresses Stillman’s 94 years of accumulated “know-how” plant, it pays to have an ample margin of 
shattering impact of great guns firing. results in fittings that can also meet your needs, W-S Forged Steel Fittings give that assuras 


the NORTH CAROLINA—but also a number of other powerful units of the U. S. Navy's Fighting Products of the W-S Distributor Product 
te equipped, and are being equipped with W-S fittings—many of them for installations where a sion include Forged Steel Screwed and Wel 


ould cripple an essential service. 


or Products Division 


Fittings ranging from 2000 to 6000 Ib 
Hydraulic Jacks; High-Pressure, Hand-Op 
Hydraulic Pumps;and a complete line of High 
Pressure Bronze Valves. Write for literat 


The Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., Engineers and Manufacturers of Forged Stee! Fittings 
and Valves, Hydraulic Machinery and Equipment — Hydraulic Presses, Pumps and Jacks. 


GENERAL OFFICES - 
CHICAGO - City National Bank Bldg. - 208 S. La Salle 
NEW YORK - Graybar Building + 420 Lexington Avenue 
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WARTIME 
CEILINGS AND FLOORS 


Here, again. we find Uncle Sam in a tight spot. 
But this is WAR! 

We've heard a lot of talk about price and wage 
ceilings . . . and talk about floors. The Govern- 
ment says that price ceilings must be maintained 
if we are to avoid inflation. The unions want wage 
increases because of today’s prices. Manufac- 
turers complain that they can’t make profits 
with a ceiling on prices and none on wages. 

What is the right price for a product in war- 
time? What is a fair ceiling for wages? How much 
profit should a manufacturer make? 

Actual facts are the surest guideposts toward 
the solution of these problems. 

This is why the determination of variable costs, 
fixed costs, break-even point, and profit per unit 
above break-even point, is the sanest approach 
to this whole problem of wartime prices, wages 
and profits. 

And, today. there are available to all businesses 
certain tools of management engineering which 
will help find the answers. 


TH UY 
VATA TTT TTT 


Consulting Management Engineering 
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‘Case for Lockers 


Frozen food plants base 
plea for materials on savings jn 
metal (in comparison with cap. 

| ning) and in transportatior 


Those representatives of the \ 
tional Frozen Food Locker Assi. wy} 
fought it out all summer in W ashing 
ton in defense of their industry wer 
dealt a hard blow recently. The Foo¢ 
Requirements Committee designate 
locker plants as relatively unimportan: 
in today’s national food picture. Thy: 
was hard enough to take, but why 
really hurt the food locker people wa 
FRC’s ruling that no more met, 

| would be allocated for new 

| plants. 
@ Yes—But—Instead of haughtily setting 
forth that theirs was actually a ver 
large industry (4,500 locker plants ser 
ing approximately 1,350,000 patron 
with individual leased lockers), spoke 
men for N.F.F.L.A. tactfully resorted 
to the “yes—but” technique. “Yes,” 
they agreed, “we are a small industry, 
but that’s just the point. Give us the 
equipment to grow with and we will, t 
a considerable degree, ease the shortages 
on metals, foodstuff and_ transports. 
tion.” Result: The locker plant case : 
to be reconsidered by FRC. 

Last week in Kansas City at the 
fourth annual convention of the food 
locker association, there was hardly ; 
delegate but who could state the ca 
precisely: A new locker plant, larg 
enough to serve 300 patrons, requir 
2,000 Ib. of metal refrigerating equip 
ment (no steel is requested for locker 
substitute materials are available), but 
it will sharp-freeze and hold in it 
lockers an amount of vegetables and 
meat which, if commercially canned 
would require 4,000 Ib. of metal. Meta! 
saved the first year (according to th 
association’s arithmetic) will be 2,00 
lb.; after that 4,000 Ib. annually. 

e Transportation Saving—Stressing that 
‘the foodstuff which goes into locker 
storage is almost entirely grown by the 
patron (75% are farmers) or in the 
immediate vicinity, locker plant oper: 
tors argue that thousands of ton-miles 
in truck or railroad haulage are alread 

| being eliminated, and that future poss: 
bilities in this direction are almost 
unlimited. 

Except for a few newly-established 
plants, nearly every food locker firm 
today is obliged to place the names 0! 
would-be patrons on a_ waiting list 
Latest survey indicates that 95°° 0! 
the lockers are rented; a year ago the 
figure was about 85% (BW—Oct.+4! 
p24). Rhode Island represents the on) 
state that has held out against invasio! 


locker 


| by the young (12-year-old) but fast 
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why TUESDAY couldn’t marry THURSDAY 


It happened in an airplane factory. 


When brought together on the assem- 
bly line, some close-tolerance motor parts 
did not fit. Yet each part had been made 
correctly, 

One part had been made on Tuesday 
—accurately. The other part had been 
made on Thursday —also accurately. 

But Thursday was a warmer day than 
Tuesday. Uncontrolled expansion, due 
to the difference in temperature, upset 
the microscopically close tolerances of 
the two parts .. . thus preventing an 
accurate fit. 

To eliminate the resulting waste and 
delay . . . air conditioning was installed 
to keep temperatures under control. It 
had to be extremely efficient air condi- 
tioning—with more exact temperature 
and humidity. Precision air conditioning 
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—the kind General Electric is installing 
in many war production plants. 

Today, air conditioning is making 
enormous, revolutionary advances in 
meeting stringent wartime requirements. 
After the war, the lessons learned in 
making fighting equipment will be ap- 
plied to bring many new and interesting 
benefits to the general public. 

More people will enjoy air condition- 
ing...in homes... . and in 
ever-increasing numbers of stores, offices 
and factories. It will be vastly improved 


in Cars... 


air conditioning . . . in many ways. Tem 

perature and humidity will be main 

tained more exactly than ever befor 

Equipment will be compact . . . flexibl: 
. . economical. 


Today, hundreds of wartime industrial 
users are turning to General Electric for 
reliable equipment. In the future, G-! 
air conditioning will fill the needs of all 
kinds of users. 


Air Conditioning and Commercial 


Refrigeration Department, Division 42 
General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


bir (7, Ti/7 ’ by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Here comes another screw 
for Hitler’s coffin 


\ V HEN this giant propeller meets its drive shaft, another great 
American ship will be near completion. Soon after, it will go into 
service carrying across the seas supplies and equipment to help crush 
Hitler and the Axis. 

America’s shipbuilders deserve a big hand for the production 
miracles they have wrought since Pearl Harbor. For example, many 
shipyards on the North Pacific Coast and at the head of the Great 
Lakes, working twenty-four hours a day, have set new records in ship- 
building, and here Northern Pacific Railway plays an important role. 

From the steel mills of the East, forests of the Pacific 
Northwest, and manufacturing centers everywhere, 
tons of steel, wood, parts and accessories flow swiftly 
and smoothly over Northern Pacific tracks to waiting 
ways—making this railway, today more than ever, 
the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 


> 
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NORTHWEST” 


Neither the locker plant owners nor 
their patrons are demanding whit. 
enameled steel lockers this year. (0; 
the many wartime food lockers (fibre 
is one of the most popular) now of 
fered to the trade, Master Refrig 
erated Locker System, Sioux City, [a 
is making its current model from 
scrap ends of Masonite, reinforced 
with substandard steel. To heighten 
the eye-appeal the manufacturer sug 
gests the addition of paint but adds 
that he is unable to furnish same. 


growing industry. Although an edi 
torial in the Locker Operator, trade 
paper, declares FRC’s antiexpansion or 
der for the food locker industry is in 
effect a death sentence, the average mid 
western plant operator (the heaviest 
concentration of plants is in Iowa and 
the surrounding states) isn’t worrying 
himself sick over an early economic de 
mise. With his lockers all rented and 
a nice additional income from process 
ing meats destined for storage, his great 
est worry today is over the possibility 
of a breakdown of his refrigerating 
equipment. 


Canneries. Woes 


Lack of experienced 
labor foreshadows shortage of 
“choice” grades. Civic groups 
help mobilize harvest hands. 


Current labor shortages in westem 
canneries won't be felt as much in cul- 
tailment as in quality of the pack. 

@ Labor Quality Down—Canners in Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, Washington, Colorado, 
and Utah report that the quality of the 
labor they are marshaling is such that a 
larger proportion of their output than 
ever before will fall in the “standard 
grade rather than in “choice” of 
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“fancy.” And these canners are re- 
sponsible for roughly 50% of the na- 
tion’s fruit and juice packs and 32% 
of its vegetables. 

lhe government probably will grab 
a large portion of whatever ‘‘choice”’ 
and “fancy” packs roll off the cannery 
platforms, and grocers will have to be 
content with what is left. 

e Less Skilled—Basic reason for the shift 
in quality is that the inexperienced help 
isn't as deft at preparing fruit and 
vegetables for canning as the oldtimers, 
many of whom have gone to the ship- 
yards or the services. 
" ‘lake pears, for instance. Experienced 
workers could cut a small flaw out of 
the fruit in such a way that the pears, 
when canned, could be graded as 
“choice.” But the high school girls, 
clubwomen, and housewives who re- 
place them are likely to gouge out such 
a large portion that the fruit can’t make 
the top grades. 
e Peach Harvest Peak—This is worrying 
western canners more than any curtail- 
ment in size of pack. California cling 
ach packers, for instance, believe 
they'll be able to can more than 14,- 
000,000 cases this year, about 30% 
more than last year. And despite all 
the hullabaloo about lack of harvest 
help, or maybe because of it, California 
peach growers have delivered the largest 
amount of peaches since 1937—around 
385,000 tons. Western Packing News 
Service estimates a new record for pears 
—more than 115,000 tons compared 
with 113,000 last season. 

This doesn’t mean western growers 
aren't shy of harvest hands. ‘They are. 
But the unusual appeals for help they 
are making via radio and newspaper 
advertising, plus around-the-clock work 
by themselves, their neighbors, Boy 
Scouts, and even merchants in com- 
munities whose prosperity depends on 
agriculture, has appeared to be turning 
the trick with reasonable success. 
¢ Civic Groups Helped—Both growers 
and canners have been impressed with 
the efforts of civic and business associa- 
tions in the larger coast cities to organize 
“save the crops” groups. Frankly skepti- 
cal at first, they readily admit now that 
these efforts have borne fruit—such as 
a 17% increase in the number of coast 
agricultural workers this season over last. 

Typical of these groups is the San 
Francisco Wartime Harvest Council. 
Early this summer the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce 


laid the groundwork for the volunteer | 


harvesting plan and joined forces with 
the Y.M.C.A., School Department, Ci- 
villian Defense Council, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, the U. S. Employment 
Service, and similar groups. Each sub- 
merged its identity in the council. 

¢ All Pitched In—Press, radio, service 
clubs boosted the council. Bulletin 
boards and billboards publicized’it. The 
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SHORTAGE 


OF STEEL SH 
_— FACES I 6 —~ 


»SCTIOUS Shortees 


—“ 


city amended an ordinance to permit | 


WOOD and GLUE 
are doing the job 
BETTER 


Airplanes & Parts — Gliders 
Prefabricated Houses 
Laminated Beams — Arches 
Torpedo Boats—Patro! Boats 
Assault Boats 
Ammunition Boxes—Etc. 
* * * 


LAUXITE 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 
Pure Phenols —Waterproof- 
Boilproof-Fungusproof 
PF-4 
For EXT. D.F.P.A. Plywood— 


Meets U.S. Specification 
CS-45-40 
PF-10 

For Aircraft Plywood Meets 
U.S. Specification 
AN-NN-P51 1a 


Send for information about pos- 
sibilities of wood-and-glue in 
your business. 


WOOD « GLUE | 


| | 
Ret EASE | 
STEEL 


FOR WAR | 


r YOUR BUSINESS feeling the “pinch” of 
critical material shortages? Very likely you 
cah take advantage of that “stronger-than-steel” 
combination — wood and Laucks Glues or Res- 
ins —just as hundreds of priority pressed firms 
are doing. 

For over 20 years Laucks chemists and engi- 
neers have brought out new and improved glue 
formulations for prefabricated housing, giant 
arches and beams, boat building, aircraft and 
plywood. 

I. F. Laucks, Inc., the world’s largest producer 
of water-resistant water-proof glues are ready for 
any assignment — ready to step in and do the job 
where vital war materials are po 

For further information on how the production 
allies, wood and Laucks Glue or Resins, can fit 
into your business — write or wire: 

I. F. LAUCKS, INC. 


In U. S. Address Inquiries to— 
SEATTLE—911 Western Ave. CHICAGO—6 N. Michigan Ave 
LOS ANGELES—859 E. 60th St. 

Factories: Seattle, Los Angeles, Portsmouth, Va., Lockport, N.Y 
In Canada, Address Inquiries to— 

1. F. LAUCKS, Ltd., Granville Island, VANCOUVER, 8. C. 
HERCULES-LAUX-MERRITT, Ltd., STANBRIDGE, QUEBEC 


CONSULT 


AMERICA’S GLUE HEADQUARTERS 


Resin Glues« Casein Glues « Soybean Glues 


An Invitation to a 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURER 
or INVENTOR 


to plan with us NOW for an enlarged 
business AFTER THE WAR 


We are one of the leading makers of 
machinery in our field. Our wrapping ma- 
chines are now used by hundreds of con- 
cerns—in the food, drug, candy, tobacco, 
dairy fields, etc. Our plant is modern, and 
is manned by skilled craftsmen. Our en- 
gineering and designing staffs have first 
rate inventive ability and have been re- 
sponsible for many outstanding improve- 
ments now widely used by the package 
goods industry. And our current design- 
ing work for the war effort comprises 
such new developments as a cartridge 
clip loading machine, a new Navy lamp, 
a gun sight and a designing assignment 
for a large steel company. 

Being heavily engaged in war work— 
both designing and manufacturing — we 
have greatly enlarged our facilities. Con- 
sequently, we will be in a position to 
build a larger line of machinery when the 
war ends. In preparation for this, we are 
now working on ideas for expanding our 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


regular line of machines. But we want to 
do more. 

We are thinking of adding other lines 
of machines used by industries we do not 
now serve. 


@ You may have ideas for new machinery 
which need development. We'll be glad 
to discuss them with you, and if mutually 
satisfactory, will develop them with you. 


@ You may have a machine or machines 
which you have been making in your own 
plant, but which you could make with 
greater profit in ours. 


Our final arrangement may result in 
your coming into our company—or it may 
be worked out on some other desirable 
basis. 

If you feel you have something on 
which we might work together, we sug- 
gest that you communicate with us, giv- 
ing full particulars. We can then arrange 
for a meeting. 


Y, Your Business 


Would your firm sustain a loss if he died? 


Insurance on his life, payable to the con- 


cern, would offset this financial blow. 


municipal workers to help. The s 
department relaxed regulations so th, 
boys could volunteer without jeopardiz. 


| ing academic standing. California }’ro, 


essors & Growers set up day nurscric 
for children of women employees 
The United States Employment Sery. 
ice assigns workers to the various areas 
Local labor is given first call, followed 
by migratory workers. As a last resort, 
the Wartime Harvest Council volun. 
teers are called. More than 4,000 per- 
sons were enrolled from San Francisco 
@ “Stoop” Labor Scarce—Hardest hi it }y 
the shortage of workers, perhaps, are the 
sugar beet growers. Volunteers from the 
towns can’t help much, for the “stoop” 
labor needed in beet operations is tough 
California growers had to lower their 
estimates of total yield, but Colorado 
growers were able to recruit laborers fo; 
the beet harvest now getting under way 
Barring early frost, they expect a full 


| harvest of all crops. 


The deal to recruit Mexican workers 
for farm jobs may help sugar beet grow- 
ers next season; it came too late to be of 


| much effect in harvesting this year’s 
| crop. However, it is likely to be of 


considerable help to large-scale farmers 


| in California and the Southwest. 


Some 3,000 Mexican field workers 
were scheduled to arrive in California 
Oct. 1. About 500 were headed for the 
Sacramento Valley and 800 for the 
sugar beet fields near Salinas. 


Distortion Ban 


NWLB acts to remedy 
steel union's misinterpretation 
of maintenance of membership 
clause in Big Steel decision. 


Common complaint among employ- 

ers is that while their own freedom of 
speech is circumscribed by the National 
Labor Relations Board’s interpretatio1 
of the ban against “interference” with 
self-organization, New Deal labor laws 
giye unions a free voice, even to thc 
extent of untruths in propagandizing 
the workers. 
e An Equalizer—The National War La- 
bor Board found a way last week to 
equalize the gag in plants which come 
under its influence. Its “Big Steel” 
decision (BW —Aug.29’42,p7) granted 
maintenance of membership to the 
C.1.0. United Steelworkers of America 
in subsidiary plants of U. S. Steel Corp. 
This required employees who did not 
resign from the union within 15 days 
to maintain good standing as a condi- 
tion of employment, did not require 
nonmembers to join. 

But at the Gary (Ind.) plant of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., the union 
circulated among employees a handbill 


| which declared in part that “every ¢ll- 
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Machines to. 
bring em 


Back Alive ! - 
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TODAY this 750-ton, triple-action toggle 
press, drafted for war, stamps out shatter- 
proof oxygen cylinders to supply our high- 
altitude pilots with the breath of life. 


Our fighting pilots rely upon the ground 
work of science and industry to give them 
supremacy and survival in the air. 


100-octane gasoline for flight is one an- 
swer. Quality lubricants for production and 
flying —another. Texaco supplies both. 


Through more than 2300 wholesale supply 
points in the U. S., and with its specialized en- 
gineering service, Texaco serves all industry. 


—in all 
48 States 


In the Midst of the 


In the headlines 
you read the 
success of a daring > 
Commando raid. 

Note how the reporting em- 
phasizes one overpowering 
factor—complete equipment... 
quickly charging planes, escort 
vessels, barges, tanks and guns. 


No mention, of course, is made 
of the thousands of “‘fighting”’ 
items made of WIRE. And 
vet their presence is indispens- 
able in forms such as the 
few illustrated here. 


Yes, tremendous tonnages of 
the right types of wire are 
daily bolstering the all out AT- 
TACK. That’s why Keystone’s 
entire facilities—from the open 
hearth furnaces to shipping 
platforms — are “drafted for 
the duration”, twenty-four 
hours a day. 


KEYSTONE 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 
PEORIA «© ILLINOIS 


—.-} 


Special Analysis Wire 
for All Industrial 


Uses 


BULLET CORES 


ATTACK! 


BEAD WIRE FOR 
ARMY TRUCK, 
GUN CARRIAGE 
AND 
CAISSON 
TIRES 


WIRE 


MANPOWER WOMAN 


Into the lap of Sara Southall will 
dumped all of the problems concer} 
ing the employment of women whi 
confront the War Manpower Con. 
For 21 years Miss Sout! 
has been a member of the person 
relations staff of International HH, 
vester Co. Her new position carr 
the title of consultant to Brig. ( 
Frank J]. McSherry, Director of ( 
erations. 


mission. 


gible emplovee must now join t 
union.” Carnegie-lilinois Presiden 
L. Perry complained to NWLB t 
this distorted the decision. 
@ Open Letter to Murray—NWLB « 
sidered the complaint, examined | 
handbill, unanimously sided with P 
And to Philip Murray, president 0 
C.1.O. and of the Steelworkers, N\V1 
Chairman W. H. Davis addressed 
open letter urging immediate cor 
tion of the “distorted handbill.” 
Further, Davis declared it the boar 
position that any employee who 
joined the union on the basis of | 
misrepresentation may terminate | 
membership through the establish 
grievance machinery or through app 
to the arbitrator provided for in ¢ 
directive. 


STRIKES COST 266,353 DAYS 


A small increase in strikes during 
August is reported by the National \\ 
Labor Board. A total of 229 strike 
occurred, involving 79,414 men, a 
causing the loss of 266,353 man dai 
NWLB said, however, that the tu 
lost amounted to only 0.09%. Phe 
August figures compared with --- 
strikes involving 80,722 men with a | 
of 233,614 man days in July. 
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AMERICA’S ZONE OF PLENTY 
Served by the Great Northern Railway 


No wonder America is able to supply the vast 
wartime needs of United Nations the world over 


For one magnificent area alone yields more 
wheat than the Ukraine, more oil than the 
Caucasus, more iron than Luxemburg, more 
lumber than Norway, more dairy products 
than Denmark and Holland—more meat, fish, 
fruit, wool and electric power than France, 
Greece, Hungary, Austria and Czechoslovakia 
combined; more of everything than Hitler can 
take from all his subjugated neighbors. 
This American Zone of Plenty extends on 
either side of the Great Northern 
Railway from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific Northwest and into California. 
There is abundance in this Zone of 
Plenty. Natural resources have been 


wisely conserved. Farms and ranches enjoy 
the increase of good breed stock and seed 
introduced by a pioneer of great vision— 
James J. Hill, the man who planned and built 
the Great Northern Railway. 

Mr. Hill also established the policy of 
improving the railway in advance of need. 
This policy has been faithfully followed by 
his successors in management, during good 
years or bad. As a result, Great Northern has 

been well able to handle an unprece- 
dented volume of civilian freight and 
materials of war in addition to heavy 
civilian and military travel in this 
crucial wartime period. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


A VITAL ARTERY FOR VICTORY 
BETWEEN THE GREAT LAKES AND THE PACIFIC, ROUTE OF THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
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Steel Price Test 


Firm accused of split-orde, 
sales to Higgins to duck OPA 
regulations. Warehouse irked 
at hint of black market. 


A new move to regulate distribution 
of steel (page 36) has been made in De 
troit by the Office of Price Administra. 
tion when it obtained a_ temporan 
restraining order forbidding a s)uall 
steel warehouse, Newburgh Steel Co., 
from selling above maximum p. 
Subsequent injunction proceedings 
| scheduled for this week, were put 
a fortnight. 

@ Violation Denied—OPA charged that 
Newburgh was selling large quantiti 
of steel in small lots, thereby obtaining 
warehouse prices rather than the lowe 
mill prices. ‘The restraining order fo: 
bade Newburgh from selling in exces 
of “maximum prices.” Since the com 
pany maintained that its prices wer 
within maximum levels, the effect of 
the order may still be subject to testing 

The buyer in the cases cited by OPA 
was Higgins Industries, Inc., the New 
Orleans shipbuilding concern which 
has been a storm center in the pro 
duction program since building of its 
new yards was stopped due to mate 
rials problems (BW —Aug.1"42,p24 
An affidavit filed with the original com- 
plaint against Newburgh claimed that 
large Higgins orders, which would have 
had to be delivered at mill prices, had 
been split into smaller lots and sold at 
_ om manufacturer knew that size was one of his warchouse ro :; 

; glee k : e Aggregate Challenged—But, claimed 
most difficult shipping problems. So he talked it over with the the complaint, several semi-monthly 
H & D Package Laboratory. What happened? Plenty . . . a new periods had seen five or less shipments 
engineered corrugated box was adopted. Leg-damage claims were made, aggregating more than 40,000 
reduced 50%. Packing costs were cut 10%. Packing time was pounds of steel, thereby violating pro- 
reduced 75%. visions of Revised Price Schedule No. 

Did it:affect production? Absolutely. Faster packing increased 49. These ere — the rome 

meiel production by 40%. charges as those on which Kaiser 10.4 
poten Panes sens . Inc., and Builders Structural Steel Co. 

H & D specializes in engineering corrugated boxes for specific of Cleveland have now been enjoined 
jobs. Many war goods manufacturers, many consumer goods pro- (BW—Sep.5’42,p27). 
ducers, are making excellent use of this knowledge. The company stated vigorously that 
Why don’t you? You'll be surprised how many it had not split any orders, and had 
operations can be speeded and made more eco- not violated price ceilings. Sharp cx- 


i i : ception was taken to newspaper storics 
nemical by using the right carrugstes ben. that the firm operated a black market. 


You should read our new booklet “How To Ship © Operating Costs Higher—Warchouses 
More Economically.” Write for a free copy. It will customarily charge considerably more 
give you ideas .. . help your shipping department for steel than do the mills. The ware- 

‘gua save time, money and materials, : houses keep stocks on hand and sell 
=D ; my in small quantities, thus justifying the 
differentials. Some industry opinion, 

therefore, is that the charges brought 
against Newburgh do not take into 
consideration the higher operating 
costs and service facilities of a ware- 
HINDE & DAUCH 4261 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO house. att, ‘ P 
Further, it is pointed out by such 

observers that if a warehouse is able 


FACTORIES in Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicage @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Cloucester,N.J. @ Hoboken = ane ‘ 
to deliver the quantities allegedly 


Kansas City @ Lenoir, N.C. @ Montreal @ Muncie @ Richmond @ St.Louis @ Sandusky, Ohio @ Toronto 
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The joint Army-Navy “E” Award flag now waves over the Chrysler 
Airtemp plant. This coveted banner is a tribute to the men and women 
of Airtemp for their round-the-clock war effort! 


The citation reads, “For high achievement in the production of war 
equipment .. .”. It was earned by meeting stiff production schedules. 
Vital war products and parts of a wide variety have been rushed from 
Airtemp production lines to meet the ever-increasing demands of our 
fighting men. 

From delicate mechanisms and units for bombers and anti-aircraft guns 
to field kitchens for men on the march, all Airtemp war products are 
playing a vital role! They all call for high-precision manufacture, sturdy 
construction, unfailing performance and quality. 

Chrysler Airtemp proudly acknowledges the Army-Navy “E” Award. It 


is a fitting reminder to every member of the organization to keep ever- 
lastingly at production on the home front to back up the men on the 


CHRYSLER (7AIRTEMP 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 


= Mp 
SSAlRTEM 


ae PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION: Army Tanks + Tank Engines + Anti-Aircroft 

. F cti ¢ Aircraft Engines + Aircraft Wings + Shells and Projectiles 
¢ d Rec i “Cars * Field Radio Cars « Troop and Cargo Motor Trucks + Weapon 
Carriers « Ambulances + Army Carry-Alls « yy en Forgings * Air-Raid Sirens « Fire Fighting 
Equipment + Marine Tractors « Gyro d Metal Parts « Cantonment Furnaces 
Field Kitchens + Tent Heaters «+ Refrigeration YP to rmmcr * Marine and Industrial Engines 


“ATTACK FROM HERE!” 


AIRTEMP’S FACTORY SLOGAN 
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n Award - - FOR RUSHING 
VITAL WAR PRODUCTS TO OUR FIGHTING MEN 


AIR CONDITIONING MILITARY 
OPERATING AND X RAY ROOMS 
PLASMA PRESERVATION 


REFRIGERATION FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND AVIATION INSTRUMENT 
TRAILERS 


eo 
y ey 


TENT HEATERS 


\ | Te 
- 
ay 


EMPARATURE CONTROL FIR 
0. AND GAUGE ROOMS 


TOMATO JAM 


Whether cultivated atop New York buildings by West 
Side kids or on mechanized truck farms, tomato vines 
have given their all for the United Nations this year. A 
labor shortage due to military and industrial demands 
for young men now threatens to close canneries and leave 
much of the bumper crop to rot. Indiana, which claims 
tomato leadership, noted 13 counties last week in which 


neither field pickers nor cannery workers were avai 
At the Morgan Packing Co., in Indianapolis, a waiting 


lend-lease exports. 


line of trucks grew to 200 because labor to unload wa 
lacking. WPA personnel was exhausted early. Indiana 
has 115,000 acres in tomatoes, a record. Last spring 
packers provided free plants and contracted for the crop 
at $17.50 to $24 per ton. Fine weather did the rest. Most 
of the vield is earmarked for the armed services and for 


shipped by Newburgh to the Higgins 
vards—around 165 tons between KF ebru- 
ary and June this year—the WPB itself 
may be at fault in permitting so sub- 
stantial an amount of steel to gravitate 
to warchouses at the same time that 
scarcity is retarding war work, 


Steel Dealer Grief 


Warehousemen’s worries 


over how to stay in business and 


meet war needs overshadow the 
litigation started by OPA. 


Whether the Office of Price Admin- 
istration is trying to “besmirch a legiti 
mate concern,” as Henry J. Kaiser as- 
serted in reply to an OPA injunction 
suit (BW —Sep.5°42,p28) or is merely 
scrubbing out black market operators— 
the intent avowed in the action against 
the Newburgh Steel Co. in Detroit 
(page 34)—is a moot question among 
steel warehousemen (albeit a minor part 
of their worries). ‘The worries at the top 
of their list are how to get enough re- 
placement steel to stay in business, how 
to fill orders for unobtainable kinds of 
steel with satisfactory substitutes, and 
to take care of the most urgent war 
needs of their 2,000,000 customers (who 


36 


include 35,000 war contractors and 
subcontractors). 

e As a Retailer—Normally a steel ware- 
house functions as a retailer serving the 
metal working industries. Before the 
war its average sale was 400 lb. Now 
the average is between 900 Ib. and 1,000 
Ib. ‘The steel mills sell in carloads only, 
that is, lots of 40,000 pounds up. 

Contrary to trade practices in most 

soft goods lines, steel mills do not give 
their retailers, the warehouses, any trade 
discount. ‘The mill price of steel is the 
same whether the buyer is a broker, a 
warehouse, a shipbuilder, a tank arsenal, 
or a machine shop. 
e@ Margin Varies— he warehouse margin 
for overhead and profit varies with the 
kind of steel. On ordinary types of 
plates, priced at $55 or $60 a ton at the 
mill, the warehouse spread will run 
about $20. This takes care of unload 
ing, placing in racks, handling for ship- 
ment, local delivery, checking and stock 
records, overhead cost and profit. 

The spread is proportionately higher 
on more specialized steels, which may be 
worth up to $1,000 or so a ton for spe- 
cialties such as stainless. 

e Priority Problem—Until a few wecks 
ago, steel warchouses were required to 
sell to any customer who could produce 
a priority of A-10 or better. ‘Their 
blanket priority rating, with which they 
had to try to replenish stocks, is A-1-k. 


Neither rating has been good enough | 
get mill steel for several months, an 
as the war factories pick up production 
speed, the replacement situation is ¢ 
ting worse rather than better. 
Although a warehouse might have 
some A-l-a or higher ratings to extend 
back to the mills, its stocks dwindl 
at an alarming rate. While demand for 
steel was going sky-high, warehouse ste 
stocks diminished by 30% between Jan 
1 and June 30 this year. A few of the 
smaller warehouses have been forced out 
of business, some have sold out volun 
tarily., 
e@ Lines of Distinction—Warchousemen 


say their business probably needs some 


new nomenclature. So far as govern 
ment controls are concerned, steel war 
houses are all dealers in the metal, ex 
cept brokers. This definition is broad 
enough to include about 1,300 firms 
and individuals. 

Members of the trade draw another 
distinction. Warchouses are dealers who 
serve a regular clientele from a stock ot 
4,000 to 12,000 different items. ‘They 
include 600 to 700 companies, about 
+00 of whom belong to the American 
Steel Warehouse Assn. Another classifi 
cation is “seconds dealers.” They deal 
in rejects, short ends, wasters, seconds 
overruns, and discards. Their customers 
make dust pans, hub caps, and so 
and their needs are of the sort that can 
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Somebody you know ? 


Roosevelt is a headline, a voice on the 
radio... MacArthur isa head on a poster... 
Churchill is the man in the newsreels 

..Stalin is the one with the big mustaches... 
Hitler is half fiend, half Charley Chaplin. 

These important people, however, no 
matter how much we see their pictures or 
read about them, are hardly real. They don’t 
live on our street, move in our circles. We 
don’t really know them. 

But the Sunday comics sections—holy 
smokes! That Moon Mullins is a dead ringer 
for a fellow in our office. And is he a dope? 

. Andy Gump’s mother-in-law looks like 
the woman next door before she gets her hair 
up in the morning ... And Superman is 
pretty close to what you'd be if you had the 


chance—no fooling! 


Sure, people are funny!... More of them 
read the Sunday comics than read the foreign 
dispatches. Why not? The Sunday comics 
section, when you get down to it, is just 
about the most interesting part of the paper 


Metrop 


to most people. There’s news in it about 
people we know—have known ever since 
Pop started reading Sunday comics to us. 
And the news is always good! 

So the Sunday comics section is a natural 
as an advertising medium. It has heavy 
traffic, high readership, regular habit, whole 
family habit, continuity of interest. Where 
can your advertising miss fewer people? 

And Metropolitan Group comics are 
obviously among the best media. The papers 
have the comics with the largest audiences 
—and have the largest audiences—more 
than 12,000,000 in all. They cover the largest 
markets, with the largest potentials—and 
two-thirds of all retail sales! No national 
medium can touch it for concentration; and 
few lists can match it! 

The space unit is large enough to be 
impressive. And the cost is mighty low, 
too. The medium isn’t overcrowded yet. 
It’s the Number One opportunity in national 
media today—and there is no better time to 
use it!... Get the details—soon. 


olitan Group 


Baltimore Sun * Boston Globe » Boston Herald * Buffalo Courier-Express @ Chicago Tribune * Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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Des Moines Register « Detroit News © Detroit Free Press ¢ Milwaukee Journal * Minneapolis Tribune @ Star Journal « New York News 

New York Herald Tribune * Philadelphia Inquirer * Pittsburgh Press * Providence Journal * Rochester Democrat & Chronicle * St. Louis Globe- Democrat 

St. Louis Post Dispatch « St Paul Pioneer Press ¢ Springfield Union & Republican © Syracuse Post-Standard * Washington Star * Washington Post 
220 East 42d St., New York ¢ Tribune Tower, Chicago « New Center Bidg., Detroit « 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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MOTORS * HOISTS * CRANES FANS * MOYNO PUMPS 
38 


These war plant fire fighters knock out a dangerous blaze in 19 seconds—using the 
revolutionary Cardox Fire Extinguishing System. In filling Cardox storage units, 
R & M Moyno Pumps play a vital role. 


e*HReM helping:: 


UMPING liquid carbon dioxide (in solid form, “‘dry ice’’) was 

a tough problem for Cardox engineers, before they tried the 
R & M Moyno Pump. Liquid COz changes to vapor under some 
conditions—stymies conventional pumps. But not the Moyno! 
Self-priming and positive in displacement, without pistons or 
valves, a large number of Moynos are rolling up phenomenal 
performance records in Cardox delivery fleets all over the coun- 
try. And in other industries essential to the war effort, these 
pumps are solving even tougher problems! 
* Brilliant, too, are the accomplishments of R & M Hoists in 
speeding war production. In a range of sizes to fit almost any 
application, these famous material-handlers are conveying every- 
thing from aircraft engines to vital steel scrap—quickly and safely. 
* If you have a problem that involves pumping, material han- 
dling, converting machines to direct drive, ventilating, or ‘‘spe- 
cial’ motor applications—write us! Our organization is always 
ready to help you. The address, Robbins & Myers, Inc., Spring- 
field, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ontario. 


Moyno Pumps are manufactured under R. Moineau patents. 


| be met readily with steel not 


to order. 

@ Range of Items—The seconds 
may have a few thousand tons of 
dozen items. By way of contra 
steel warehouse normally may stox 
different sizes, shapes, and analy 
hot rolled bars, although today, th 


| situation being what it is, the 


warehouse might have a choice ot 
200. When it comes to “flats,” 
a large warehouse of this type is 
to be sold out. 

The large warehouse is equip) 
shear, flame-cut, and bend steel 
der. Its stock includes rod, bars, b 
shapes, boiler tubes, bolts, cable, 
pipes and tubing, wire, sheets, 
gates, hoops, plates, nails, poultn 
ting, rivets, shafting, spikes, and wa 
e Temporary Loophole—The OPA 
a temporary loophole for a kind of px 
boosting speculation last fall when 
layed price-fixing of seconds. Later sec. 
onds were brought under the same ceil. 
ing as prime stecl. A new order this 
month fixes new price ceilings of sec- 
onds at the mill, which means that 
seconds no longer may bring prime 
prices. 

Few lines of business have been 

placed under more strict controls than 
prevail among steel warehouses. ‘lhey 
are required to report each month on 
sales, receipts and inventory of items 
considered vital to war production. Aver 
age monthly sales for the first quarte: 
of 1941 are considered as 100% in figur- 
ing warehouse quotas. July steel de- 
liveries to warehouses were 62%, and 
August deliveries were not expected to 
exceed 50%. For the first quarter of 
1942, the figure was 70%. 
@ Investigations—Both War Production 
Board and OPA officials have under 
taken to investigate alleged violations 
of regulations, or “black market” opera 
tions in steel. Warehousemen say a 
small percentage, perhaps 10% of the 
operators and 2% of total warehouse 
sold tonnage, may be involved in some 
degree of irregularity and even this in 
volves “interpretation.” 

In the OPA injunction suit against 
Kaiser and the Builders Structural Stee! 
Co. of Cleveland (BW —Sep.5’42,p27 
it was charged that price ceiling holes 
were punched by charging warehous¢ 
prices without rendering any warehous' 
service, and that by splitting big orders 
into a series of less-than-carload lots, the 
warehouse sold steel wholesale at retail 
prices. Hearings have been delayed from 
one date to another, a preliminary in- 
junction is being drawn up while the 
temporary restraining order operates \n- 
der renewals, and both sides may ¢ 
easing toward a consent decree. 


| @ Controls Held Faulty—Warehousemen 


contend that the OPA-WPB controls 
encouraged the practices charged. 1 hi 
OPA requires carloads to be sold at 
mill prices. The WPB, through prom 
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To The Corbin Screw Corporation 


os 


For =, Excellence in the Production 
~. « Of War Equipment 


Loyalty — skill — and devotion to duty have won for the 
men and women of The Corbin Screw Corporation the 
Nation's highest industrial tribute. 


The entire organization has rededicated its efforts to ever- 
increasing output of material vital to victory. 


CORBIN PRODUCTION WILL SPEED AXIS DESTRUCTION? 
THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION ‘ General Office and Factories, New Britain, Cone. 
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tics and allocations, must give its con- 
sent to the sale of any carload shipment. 
If a big contractor, sitting on a red hot 
war order and armed with an urgent 
priority rating, needs steel so urgently 
that he’s willing to go through hell and 
high water to get it, he wouldn't hesi- 
tate to pay warehouse prices and split 
a large order into a series of smaller 
ones 

Ihe cure for this, in theory, should 
be allocations, and the cure for some of 
the bottlenecks of war production, ware- 
house men say, should be to establish 
definite tonnages for the warehouses 
“and see that they get them.” 


40 


STUKA STOPPERS 


Swing of American rubber companies 
to mass production of barrage balloons 
is another reason why the casual mo- 
torist must go without new tires. A 
ground crew tests a Firestone balloon 
(left) designed to protect shipping 
from plane attacks, This type is towed 
high above merchant vessels by steel 
cables attached to the decks. Nazi 
pilots diving low enough for precision 


bombing risk tangling with th 


Steel 


line. Another seagoing barrage balloon 


(above left) fills the stage as pa 
a U.S. Rubber war exhibit at 

York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. A 
lubber cousin (upper right) pos 
a tail-to photograph at General 
& Rubber. This model has 

used successfully over London 


rt of 
New 
land 
§ for 
lire 
been 


and 


other English cities but differs from 


previous versions made at Akro 
that it has three fins instead of 


1 in 


four 


Gas Cutoff Tested 


Running of motors on half 
of their cylinders looks less 
promising after being put under 
auto industry's scrutiny. 


When the Sun Oil Co. proposed an 

expedient to increase gasoline mileage by 
cutting out half the cylinders in automo- 
bile motors (BW—Aug.22'42,p40), auto- 
mobile engineers shook their heads du- 
biously. But, being practical men, they 
would not commit themselves positively 
until they had tested the idea. ‘The tests 
are completed, the engineers are looking 
wise and saying nothing—but the results 
have been none too good. 
e@ Data Given to Council—Investigations 
undertaken by several of the largest man- 
ufacturers in the industry have been 
compiled into over-all conclusions and 
handed to the Cooperative Research 
Council, which is composed of six rep- 
resentatives of the auto industry, gath- 
ered from the ranks of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, and six repre- 
sentatives of the oil companies, spon- 
sored by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. 

Inasmuch as the results of the tests 
bore out only in part the hopeful antici- 
pations of Sun Oil, they may not be re- 


leased. But opinion in Detroit engi 


ing circles is that the thorough rese: 


Hee 


irch 


ing on the idea dispelled any likelihoo 


that it would be promoted. 


@ Proposed Technique—Sun proposed 


remove the valve lifters of every 
cvlinder on a motor, so both intak 
exhaust valves would remain clos« 
gasoline flow. Points on spark 
would be pinched together on the 
out cylinders, to eliminate sparking 


( 


buretors would be adjusted, some fitt 


with minor new parts, to cut the 
line flow. 
lhe outlines of the Sun Oil plan 


followed in the auto industry's test 


Cars were put out on test groun 
run under road conditions, and 
brought into research laboratoric 
scientific study. 
@ Results of the Tests—Two “bugs” 
discovered which appear to morc 
balance the modest savings achiev« 
gasoline consumption, 

[he most serious flaw in the prog 
turned up in the cold room test 


With two or three cylinders cut out 


six-cylinder jobs, and with four « 
inated on eight-cylinder motors, sta 
was found to be extremely diff 
under conditions simulating wi 
weather. As one expert put it, ther 


c 


problems enough in cold weather st 


ing with all cylinders firing; and \ 


+} 
i} 


one “missing,” the turning over of an 


engine becomes extremely hard. 
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SOMEWHERE WEST OF SUEZ 


-—and East of Indianapolis 


~~ 


Bixpinc a Marmon-Herrington All- 
Wheel-Drive converted Ford armored 
car pictured on any battlefield is no sur- 
prise nowadays. Thousands are in the 
services of the United Nations all over 
the world—and giving good accounts 
of themselves, too! 

The first mass-production trucks to 
have power and traction applied through 
all wheels, these were proved units long 
before this war began. Conversion to 
military vehicles required only minor 
changes, and deliveries to our present 
allies started immediately after Munich. 
Among other far-sighted countries 
which saw the inevitableness of world 
involvement was the Union of South 
Africa —and it is one of the several hun- 
dred such vehicles that country ordered 
from us in 1939 which is shown on Lib- 
yan sands, ready to give a knockout 


NAZIS PAY TRIBUTE 
TO ALLIES’ TRUCKS 


Ortawa: A German document, which has fallen 
into the hands of the British in the Middle East, 
contains an eloquent Nazi tribute to the high qual 
ity of Canadian and United States workmanship 
It states, in part: ‘For this reconnaissance, as 
indeed for every desert reconnaissance, only cap 
tured English trucks are to be employed since 
German trucks stick in the sand too often.” 
Many of the British trucks in the Middle East 
were produced by automotive firms in the U. S 
and Canada. Automotive News 


blow, if necessary, to the Axis plane 
downed near Knightsbridge. 
Marmon-Herrington engineers 
planned better than they knew, for the 
cause of justice and freedom, when in 
1935, they converted the first standard 
ton-and-a-half Ford truck to all wheel 
drive. Thus, the groundwork was laid, 
and the method established which has 


enabled all the great mass-production 
automotive plants of America to turn 
out in an incredibly short time the hun 
dreds of thousands of super-traction 
military vehicles needed by the Allic 

All wheel drive is essential for mili 
tary operations under most condition 
of weather and terrain. Performing bril 
liantly in deep, loose sand, mud or 
snow, across open country 01 desert 
wilds, they go places and do things at 
speeds which would be “impossible: 
for any other type of vehicle. 

Marmon-Herrington feels deeply 
proud that this comparatively small 
organization has been able to make a 
real contribution to our national secur 
ity. In all humility, we pledge our con 
tinued efforts to help shorten the war 
with vehicles of unquestioned superi 
ority to those of our enemies. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


» to four evlinders cut out, start- 
said to present problems reminis- 


with tw 
ing Was 
ent of motoring of 20 years ago. 

@ Performance—l law No. 2 involved per- 
With the 


was clear at once that power output was 


formance motor running, it 


severely reduced—to the point that sec- 
ond gear had to be used considerably 


conditions 
second and 


than under normal 


usc 


more 


Added 


of gasoline in 


low gears was said to be in enough vol 
ume to wipe out a good share of the 
savings which could be achieved in high. 

The savings of gasoline in high gear, 
while still a mystic secret until the 
C.R.C. has meditated, do not appear to 


DISASSEMBLY SPECIALISTS 


Crating trucks for overseas military 
shipment is a production job in re 
verse. After coming off the factors 
assembly lines, they are driven to the 
crating point where they go down a 
disassembly line and are reduced to 
their component parts. 

\t Chevrolet's Export Boxing Di 
vision, several men work at each sta 


tion on the disassembly line. One of 


the early operations (upper left) in- 
volves disconnecting driveshafts from 
both front and rear axles, to be packed 
in separate boxes. Then after the re- 
moval of various connections, a crane 
hoists the truck cab from the chassis 
(upper right) even while other em- 
plovees start to work on the motor. 
Bodies are packed in pairs (below 

with the top body inverted and space 
between the two filled-with bows and 
tarpaulins. 


be in direct proportion to the 

of cylinders cut out of operation 
ently this stems from the fact t 
wheel and crankshaft of an aut 
motor are built to be turned oy 
specified number of cylinders. W 
number is decreased, they have i 
more work than usual, regardles 
sened power outflow from the en 
they require more gasoline than 
e The Engine Itself—Beyond su 
crete facts as were established tl 
survey, the question remained 
swered as to what would happen 
engine itself after a long term of 
half or two-thirds of its cylinders 
neers pointed out that automob 
tors are built in fairly delicate b 
Elimination of a proportion ot 


working parts acts to throw strain the 
operative sections and on running gea 
to the point where unwanted cons 


quences might be logically expecte 

But the Sun Oil program may tum 

out to be a starting point for experi 
ments along similar lines which 
prove to have fewer “bugs.” 
@ Possibilities—It is possible that the 
problem of cold weather starts, most 
formidable bugaboo in adoption of Sun's 
idea, might be eliminated through some 
sort of extra equipment which could be 
inoperative until the engine was started 
then function by cutting out the speci 
fied number of cylinders. 

Or, a suggestion calling for installa 
tion of smaller jets in carburetors an 
the making of throttle opening adjust 
ments might be tested, to the end that 
the engine would function—less power 
fully, to be sure—on a more limited fue 
supply. Such proposals, and others, 
that th 
Sun suggestion has had its day in court 


May 


be In no wise SUTpTIsiIng, now 


Hardware Dimout 


Exhaustion of stocks of 
irreplaceable items will cause 
hard sledding. Sales top last 
year’s, but they’re sliding. 


Right now, the hardware busines 
magnificent, at wholesale and at 
But evervbody in the trade knows li 
living off his fat, liquidating his in 
torv. Also, he knows that, once h 
is gone, his volume - of 
terrible 
e Volume High, But—To measur 
rate at which the business is receding 
consider the plight of Hibbard, Sp: 
Bartlett & Co., Chicago jobber. !t 
volume is hitting new highs in 
parison with years—but 
month-by-month curve is sliding d 
hill. 


Reasons are that irreplaceable st 


sales wi 
or even Worse. 


prey 10us 


are being exhausted; that other g 


which are chronically in short su 
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STEAM AT 
ABOU ER PRESSURE |) 


—EE 4 


ere is How the 


STEAM AT 


NEATING PRESSURE 


URLEY ELECTRONIC CONTROL 


Hurley Electronic Control is easily 
l inexpensively installed in a few 
rs with a few feet of pipe and a 
pil amount of wire. 


lighting circuit wire run from a 110 V., 
cycle power line is connected to the ter- 
al block of the electronic unit. 


identifies a motorized pilot valve. This 
¢ operates the volume valve which controls 
reduces steam pressure. This valve does 
“hunt” but is constantly positioned to 
bw exactly the proper flow of steam to the 
em to meet demand. 


Impulse tube connected with the main 
m line, as shown, and the master unit in 
control. A pressure below maximum baro- 
ric changes is maintained in the heating 
kem. Volume of steam may vary from zero 


bine Capacity. 


is Installed 


D. Bleed line connecting motorized pilot 
valve and diaphragm of volume valve main- 
taining predetermined sub-atmospheric pres- 
sure in the header through which all volumes 


of steam flow. 


E. Vacuum pump for removal of condensate 
and to maintain sub-atmospheric pressure in 


heating header. 


F. Condensate return line connected with 
control unit return line and vacuum pump line. 
Vacuum maintained by vacuum pump at E. 


G. Connection from master unit to nearest re- 
turn line insuring maintenance of predeter- 
mined ratio between C and E. 


H. & I. Typical heating risers. 


Hurley Electronic Controls, Inc. is not only the manufacturer of the Hurley Electronic Control for con- 


trolling the utilization of steam. It is also an engi 


ing organization studying the design and de velop- 


ment of many different types of special electronic control involving problems existing within specific 
industries. Inquiries directed to us regarding this or other electronic control relating to special problems 
will be given prompt and intelligent consideration. 
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Read These Records 
of Steam Savings 


Dear ur, Burley, 


Answer; 
™& your } 
entire) etter of 
be inte, free to rere, to amuary 24, 194) 
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You 
re 
very truly 


IRVING TRUST coo, 


The savings effected by the Irving Trust 
Company of New York are told in the 
own words in this letter. 


Here are other records. 


Large Commercial Building—St. Lovis, Mo 
“We are glad to inform you that the saving 
steam consumption (figured on a degree day ba 
as contrasted with our average consumption f 
the past three years) for a full year was 2,880,4 
bs.—an average monthly saving of 20.2 


A 1,250,000 Cubic Foot Office Building 
“A direct comparison on a degree day basis s 
a saving in one year of 26°%— 1,769,900 Ibs 


k 


A Large Chicago Hotel 

“A savings im steam consumption on a degree 
basis for the month of February figures 6,820 
Ibs., in spite of the fact of an increase of appr 
mately 33% in number of guests during ¢ 
month as against February of ti.» preceding yea 


A Large New York Hote! 
“Your system shows a reduction in our steas 
of $42,000 over a period of four years of ser» 


The Largest Office Building in Chicago 
Reports a saving of 6,327,389 Ibs. of steam ove 
six-month period and a total reduction of 29 
over a period of five years. 


URLE: 


ELECTRONIC CONTROLS, ING, 


231 South La Salle Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


Anken Sensitized Photographic 
Materials Speed War Production 


The Anken Company produces specialized photographic 


materials for engineering, industrial and commercial use. 
Continuous development work in speeding reproduction of 
engineering drawings, charts, maps, specification sheets and 
other data has given us the know-how for many a difficult 
job of photographic sensitizing. % When problems concerning 


use of specialized photographic materials arise... ASK ANKEN! 


ANKEN CO. 


NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


curtail shipments; and that st 
items in generous inventory ma 

only to those relatively few < 

who can provide a priority or 1 
certificate. 

@ Shrinkages Seen—Sizing up 

vear its prospects for the fut 
management came up with som 
which it claims were computed 
servatively that they are reall 
statement. ‘The tabulation of sh 
percentages that appeared inevit 
cause of conditions prevailing 

6, 1942, in terms of 1941 sale 
affected commodities was: 

Items not manufactured 


Items salable only on priorities, etc. 
Items obtainable only on allocation 


otal shrinkage 


Since then, the ax has fallen on 
many other groups of merchandise tha: 
the firm’s estimate of future shrinkage 
based upon controls in for 
Wednesday had reached 60%. 

@ Doesn't Include Ersatz—Thi 
couraging appraisal does not inc! 
substitutions of non-critical materia 
for unobtainables, as barn ventilators 
wood in place of galvanized met 
Neither does it include new lines adde 
to supplement dwindling volume. But 
many of the substitute lines are likeh 
to be purchased by a consumer onl 
in dire necessitv. 

And, as President Charles John 
Whipple pointed out last week to H-S-B 
department heads, there is cold comfort 
in trying to supplant the annual volume 
of $250,000 in lawnmowers (now n 
longer made) with playing cards, whic! 
might generate a sales total of $10.00 
for the house if merchandised with s 
perb skill. 

When H-S-B summarized the mer 
chandise situation for its annua! 
meeting (BW —Jan.3’42,p19) all of the 
news about probable supplies se 
bad, with no chance of a turn for the 
better. Those dire predictions have 
come true almost without exception. A 
line-by-line resume of its departmenta 
prospects follows: 

@ Cutting Tools—All cutting and ab: 
sive tools, including mechanics’ hand 
tools, sold only on priority. Volume oi 
sales limited by amount of this mer 
chandise obtainable, since customers 
with proper priorities are not scarce 

e Wire Products—Nails obtainable on) 
on prorata of last vear’s shipments—take 
what is shipped and like it. Several of 
the best-selling sizes, such as Sd, are 
missing from every shipment becaus¢ 
Army and lend-lease take the mills’ 
capacity. No barbed-wire available 
Other wire products received according 
to mills’ abilities, not customers’ needs 
e Plumbing and Heating Supplies- 
Brass and bronze items have been dis 
continued, Practically all other plumb 
ing and heating goods are obtainable 
only on priorities—no more of most 


+ 
0 
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these articles are being made, the stock- 
upposed to last. Vitreous china 
t combinations are reasonably plen- 


ysC 
riful, but tank fittings are scarce, and 
the combination is little good without 


them. Toilet seats are now being made 
with hinges of wood or plastics. 

e Cordage—Manila has all been ship- 
sed back to sources, on government 


der. Sales of sisal are restricted to no | 


more than 30 days supply. Cotton and 


paper twine carry no restrictions, are not | 


ard to get. 

e Paper Products—Plentiful, lots of new 
ines are being designed in this group. 
[his class of merchandise exemplifies 
me of the potential pitfalls of the trade. 
With most goods hard to get, the buyer 
is likely to splurge on the things that are 
easy to get. H_-S-B experience indicates 
that, in general though with plentiful 
exceptions, the goods on which prompt 
deliveries and large shipments are ob 
tainable are not in red-hot demand by 
the public, hence carry a red flag. ‘This 
general condition prevails not only in 
paper products but also in gift lines, 
notions, and what the management con 
siders borderline merchandise and sub 
stitutes. For example, the public will 
buy all the metal tovs that are offered 
which is practically none. Paper toys, 
stuffed toys, games, and other items that 
ie plentiful are not in such lively 
demand. 

¢ Tinned Goods—Only those absolutely 
essential are being made, and these are 
rigorously restricted to their proper end 
uses. For instance, milk cans can be 
old only to customers who certify that 
these will be used for milk. 

e Woodenware—Fven those items 
which, like ladders, formerly carried 
metal fittings, are surprisingly casy to 
btain, principally because manufac 
turers are designing out the metal. 

¢ Scales, Choppers, Brushes—Produc- 
tion has been stopped on many of these, 
ind deliveries on the rest are verv slow. 
¢ Galvanized Ware—Nine months ago 
this was hard to get because of the 
shortage of zinc. Now, with new de 
igns employing enameled lids, and so 
n, the items are scarce because manu- 
tacturers cannot get the requisite steel. 
Some promising substitutes are in proc- 
ess of development, particularly in 
essed paper. 

* Velocipedes, Parts, Baby Walkers— 
\ll of these except bicycles (page +8) 
we out unless redesigned in wood. All 
wood products are arriving, good enough 
to astonish the younger men but not the 
iidsters, who recall that most of these 
articles were made in wood before metal 
supplanted it for economy. 


* Sporting Goods—Bascballs, golf balls, | 


tennis balls still coming, with short 
quantities and reclaimed or reworked 
tubber. Fishing tackle, golf clubs, other 
metal items are out. The line as a line 
is almost defunct. 

* Stoves—Victory models only, manu 
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SYNTHETIC 


It’s practically all 


Airframe structure of a new trainer, 
which reveals the extensive use of 
resin-bonded plywood in this airplane's 
construction, Teco-bonded plywood is 


RESIN LEADERS SINCE 


1926 


the accepted standard for aeronautical 
ply wood = «¢ omply ing with the rigid 
requirements of U.S. Army and \ 
Specifications, 


... the wonderwood made possible by 


TEGO RESIN FILM 


The advent of Teco Resin Film in 
1935 changed plywood from a prod- 
uct of limited use into a_basie 
structural material. In that vear, 
TEGO gave plywood the strength of 
steel, complete resistance to water 
and weather, and the ability to be 
produced quickly in great quantity. 

The modern resin-bonded air- 
plane, glider, torpedo boat. and 
scores of other important products 


are all results of the developme nt of 
this pioneer resin adhesive. 

Have yvoua problem concerning the 
use of resin 
plywood 7 Let us have it. Since our 
introduction of Tro. this company 
has developed a quality resin adhe 


adhesives in militars 


° . ‘ J 
sive for every type of ply wood and 
has initiated every important ad- 


vance in resin-bonded plywood. 


Other Synthetic Resin Applications Developed by 


The Resinous Products & Chemical Company 


WOOD AND METAL COATINGS, resin 
emulsion paints, synthetic rubber plasti- 
cizers, gas-resistant coatings, ion exchange 
resins for purifying water—all these are syn- 
thetic resin applications developed in our 
Laboratories which are today constantly 
expanding through the use of resins we 
manufacture. Two illustrations of this are: 


DURAPLEX-A large family of alkyd- 
type finishes which is speeding the produe- 
tion of wood and metal war products. 
Duraptex finishes have outstanding adhe- 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


WASHINGTON SOU (KE 


sion, toughness. fullness. gloss. pale color 
and durability. They are widels ed on 
tanks, jeeps and military truck- 


AMBERLITE ION EXCHAN 


A group of synthetic resins that produce 
salt-free water. purify chemicals. recover 
metals from solutions and help increas 
production of synthetic rubber. [ners 


duced less than two vear- ago. the Ameer 
Lites have already found many applica- 
tions in diversified processes where water 


of a high degree of purity is required 


VF 
dd 


facturing concentrated, sales only to re- 
place unusable old units. 

@ Bedding—Better class mattresses prac- 
tically extinct, because cannot use steel 
or linters. ‘The cheaper lines are still 
obtainable 

e@ Kitchenware—Glass in tremendous 
demand, supply fairly free. Demand 
less, but supplies free, on pottery and 
porcelain dinnerware. Enameled, japan- 
ned, and hollow ware have been pro- 
hibited from manufacture, but there is 
quite a lot of it around, still in the 
stage of cleaning-up stocks and work- 
in proc Css 

@ Builders’ Hardware—Brass and copper 
and bronze are all gone, plating is elim- 
inated, factories are all on war work. ‘The 
small construction makes 
supplies adequate, probably for a long 


volume. of 


time 

@ Padlocks, Keys, Keyblanks—Locks ob- 
tainable only on high priorities, steel 
and iron exteriors only. Keys and key- 
blanks practically unobtainable. 

e Paint Brushes—All-bristle brushes 
gone, except in short sizes for varnish. 
lo get the Victory brushes, of very in- 
fenior quality, requires priorities and 
takes 30 days for deliveries. Brush rec- 
lamation operations being conducted 
by some manufacturers. Sponges scarce, 
not because of war, but because of 
sponge in Caribbean. Chamois 
still obtainable as needed. Paint manu- 
facturers are beginning to ask for pri- 


disease 


orities, keep changing their formulas 


SIX-DRILL JOHN 


A seven-ton jumbo drill carriage which 
puts six pneumatic drills into play at 


once is the weapon Long John Aus- 
tin, the nation’s fastest tunnel opera- 
The ma- 


tor, uses to set his records. 
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but paint business through hardware 
channels has not been good, because of 
curtailed construction. 

© Electrical Goods—Motors require top 
priorities. Flashlights are Victory model, 
and manufacture is being concentrated. 
Dry battery supply depends upon allo- 
cation of zinc, not too promising. All 
appliances are out for the duration, 
with small stocks in wholesale and retail 
hands. Lamps, cords, sockets likewise. 
Mazda lamps still available in prorated 
percentages. 

@ Firearms—Stocks of all arms selling 
under $50 apiece were taken over by the 
government. Ammunition is out. 

@ Clocks—Manufacture is practically 
discontinued, but the trade is hoping 
one factory may be kept going on a 
Victory model. 

@ Cutlery—All restricted in quantity to: 
butcher knives for packing houses 60%; 
household cutlery 50%; shears 50%; 
scissors, carving sets, hunting knives, 
table cutlery, pocket knives less than 32 
in. in length, prohibited. Silver plated 
ware, out. 

@ Vacuum Goods—l'iber lunch kits are 
now being made and sold, the trade 
hopes for a complete line of Victory 
models in glass and papier mache. 

@ Farm, Garden Supplies—Drastic sim- 
plification of designs and small alloca 
tion of materials seem probable. Pro 
giam not yet certain. Wood wheelbar 
rows are being made, but deliveries are 
slow. 


chine is currently being used in the 
Alva B. Adams water diversion tunnel 
running 13 miles under the Rockies’ 
continental divide from Grand Lake 
to Estes Park, Colo. (BW —Jul.13°40, 
Ordinary tunnel operators use 
four-diill carriages. 


p32). 


Brake on Bike: 


Concentration of all outpy 
in two firms leaves others free 
for war work. Monthly outpy 
cut to 10,000 Victory cycies. 


The bicycle industry last m 
concentrated to producing in 
factories and making only 
lb. Victory model. ‘Total a 
monthly output for the Westfi 
Co., Westfield, Mass., is 6.0 
for Huffman Mfg. Co., Davto 
4,000 units. ‘This figures out 
of 1941 production for the in 
e Big Steel Saving—\WV cight ot 
mer models averaged about 50 I] 
the saving of metal on even 
production should be 75 tons 
Luxury lightweight bikes of 
make weighed about +40 lb.. a 
never reached 2% of total U. § 
Reason was that the American 
for bikes was primarily juvenile 
kids craved bulky-looking, bal 
iobs on which they could han; 
pourids of gadgets. 

Huffman and Westfield 
WPB’s nod to make all Victo 
from here on in because the 
vears made bicycles for the Arm 
will continue making whatev« 
needed for military 
such special types as folding 
[heir military output must 
of their monthly quotas agg 
10,000. Since for today’s Ai 
Navv a mere 10,000 of almost anvt 
is chicken feed, it looks none 
for civilian consumers, once thx 


PUTpOses, 


exhausts its present stockpile of 
new machines in dealers’ hands 
duly registered by number with OPA 
@ Ceilings Vary—You can tell tie: 

of a Victory bike by an Hor W 
ceding its number. Retail ceiling 

is $32.50 for the northeastern area 
more elsewhere except in the Far \\ 
where the differential is $2 
store distributors are asking app 
mately $1 below ceilings, and th 
mail order catalogs price them 

$3 below ceilings, f.o.b. 

Statistics of production by indi 
bicvcle makers are not made 
Biggest firms in the industry are 
ably Arnold. Schwinn & Co., Chui 
Cleveland Welding Co. and M 
Ohio Mfg. Co., Cleveland; Home 
Snyder Mfg. Co., Inc., Little | 
N. Y.: and Westfield. Othe: 
companies are: Colson Corp 
Ohio; Huffman; Iver Johnson Arms 
Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass.; Ma 
ton & Smith Co. and Monark Si! 
King, Inc., Chicago; and, Shelby C\ 
Co., Shelby, Ohio. 
© Bombs, Not Bikes—Official reason 


concentrating production in fh 
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Peel off and let ’em have it!” The 
squadron’s ready to let loose with all 
the devastating fire of its guns ... with 
ammunition boxes loaded for Japs! 


Mallory’s share in assuring effective 
fire-power for our fighter planes consists in supply- 
ing Mallory Standardized Spot Welding Tips that 
speed the assembly of stainless steel ammunition boxes. 


Mallory Welding Tips, for instance, are used by redressing less often, produce more welds per 
the Curtiss-Wright Corporation for preliminary electrode, and assure sound, clean welds. 
“tack” welding. Then each box is finished by spot 


: ‘ ven ah , : For many years, Mallory has supplied resistance 
welding with Mallory tips, in the welding machine 


welding electrodes, electrical contacts and con- 
tact assemblies and a complete range of electronic 
parts... to meet the needs of scores of peacetime 
industries. Today, as America takes the offensive 
against the Axis, Mallory is producing in greater 
duction engineers speed the welding of many air- quantity ... with even higher quality standards 


shown below, at a speed of 90 spots a minute. 


Resistance welding electrodes developed and 


standardized by Mallory metallurgists and pro- 


craft parts besides ammunition boxes. Wings, -+- to get our warbirds flying, our guns shelling, 
a . i: > t “ “ul 
stabilizers, ailerons, antenna masts, wheel columns our ships armed, our tanks rolling. 


--+the list is almost endless...and Mallory Maybe our present research, both metallurgical 
and electronic, may have applications ... now 
do these jobs faster at less cost, because they need and for the future... in your own business. 


electrodes for spot, seam and flash or butt welding 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Cable Address—Pelmallo 


[PR MALLORY a CO inc] SERVES THE AERONAUTICAL, AUTOMOTIVE, ELECTRICAL, OF0- 
MALLOR PHYSICAL, RADIO AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS WITH... ELECTRICAL 
oe" ' CONTACTS, WELDING ELECTRODES, NON-FERROUS ALLOYS, POW- 
DERED METAL PRODUCTS AND BI-METALS.... RECTIFIERS, DRY ELECTROLYTIC CAPACITORS, SPECIAL HIGH RATIO 
ANODE PLATE CAPACITORS, VIBRATORS, VITREOUS RESISTORS, POTENTIOMETERS, RHEOSTATS, ROTARY 
SWITCHES, SINGLE AND MULTIPLE PUSH BUTTON SWITCHES, POWER SUPPLIES, BATTERY BOOSTERS AND CHAROERS 
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tories was to leave the others 
war orders, shells, shell adapt 
chine gun parts, airplane part 
diary bombs and projectiles, an 
ruses. 
Ihe great bulk of the indust 
put was marketed through Sears. R 
buck & Co., Montgomery Ward \ ( 
Western Auto Supply Co., a 
three big rubber companies’ se: 
tion chains—Firestone, Goodric 
Goodyear. ‘The mass distributo: 
closemouthed as the manufactur 
it is a common guess that they 
70% of all bikes sold, leaving no} 
than 30% for all of the so-ca 
dependents. 
@ Pound-conscious Public—Use of | 
cycles in the U. S. reached its pea 
about the turn of the century. |] 
figure drifted downward to a bare 4 
| 000 in 1932, then started upwa 
strongly as the adult public began tal 
ing an interest in the possibilit 
pedaling a few pounds off its hips a 
lower legs. By 1941, the last year of u 
restricted production, the volume \ 
about 1,800,000, approximately whe 
it started some 40 vears before. 
With all of this boom, the total! m 
ber of bikes in use here equips 
| 9% of the population, and most of t 
owners are kids. In Britain, even | 
fore wartime restriction of automo! 
manufacture and use, about 25” 
population owned bikes and used t! 
for transportation rather than sport 
e Rationing Boards Tough — Deman 
from the gas-rationed seaboard stat 
| already has a strong flavor of transport 
tion equipment. Under rationing te- 
strictions, however, all sales have 
workaday background. One batch « 
nine certificates received by Sears in 
| one day was reported as typical: 3 news 
paper carriers, 1 each of dairy farmer, 
postmaster, drugstore deliveryman, war 
plant worker, furnace repairman, egg 
packer. Local rationing boards are be- 
ing judicious in awarding certificates, 
say distributors, and more than a few 
boards are failing to use up their 


The Bullard V.T.L. is genuinely “two-fisted”— with its two monthly quotas because many civilians 
heads cutting at the same time. Back in the thirties, when a who are eligible do not realize the 
dollar was as big as a balloon, people bought V.T.L.s because could qualify. The regulations are fat 


from easy-going, but anyone who reall) 


they cut costs. Today, when time is everything, they buy them 
‘ ? ‘ needs a bike can usually get a cer- 


— because they increase production. Proof? The airplane en- 


tificate. 
gine industry is the largest user of V.T.L.s in the world. ® Quotas May Go Up—Bulk of bicycles 
Tomorrow, when peace comes the fight will still be on two currently being delivered to users are 
fronts — costs and production — and V.T.L.s will still hold the coming from the stockpile. Monthly 


manufacturing quotas April through 

June were 63,000 bikes, in July and 

P | August were 50,000. But the August 

THE BULLARD COMPANY and September sales quotas were "0, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 000 each. 


Canada, after clamping down on 
bikes, last May was forced by the 
irreducible transportation needs of its 
| people to raise its 1942 production 
| quota to 150,000, which is about the 
| production rate now authorized for the 
| entire U. S. 


key to Victory. 
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Auto wreckers compelled 
to change their methods as WPB 
applies 60-day turnover rule to 
speed scrap collection. 


Source of considerable debate these 
days among the nation’s 20,000 auto 


wreckers is the effect of the 60-day turn- | 


over rule recently applied to them by 
the auto graveyard section of the War 
Production Board. In requiring yard 
owners to dismantle cars and dispose of 
the iron and steel scrap much more 
rapidly than ever before, this rule also 
increases the costs of labor—most of 
which is involved in stripping the parts, 
rather than preparing the scrap left over. 
e A Change in Practice—W reckers usu- 
ally prefer to let autos lie around in 


Graveyards Astir | 


assembled form, thus confining the cost | 


of labor to those parts which are sold. 
Complete dismantlement means that 
all parts must be taken off whether sold 


or not. This writes up the value of in- | 


ventories because of the labor invested 
in unsold parts. 

Most wreckers, however, agree with 
the WPB that unless they subordinate 
their parts business to scrap recovery, 
they will contribute relatively little to 
the war effort. Recent extension of the 
60-day turnover rule to individuals and 
garages as well as wreckers has heartened 
the industry considerably by holding 
forth the promise of greatly increased 
volume and flow, for the rule means 
that the WPB has the power to require 
that owners of idle autos either put 
their cars into running condition in 60 
days or junk them. 
¢New Inventory Controls—In addi- 
tion, the auto graveyard section recently 
received the power to supervise all iron 
and stee] scrap yards in order to expedite 
the flow of these metals to the steel 
mills. ‘To do so, the section is evolving 
regulations governing the permissible 
ratio of inventory to monthly sales. 

The 60-day turnover rule is forcing | 
some graveyards which have more cars 
than they can handle to sell them to 
better equipped wreckers, or to scrap 
dealers, who then send flving squadrons 
of acetylene torch men around to the 
yards to cut up the stripped cars into 
balable scrap. 
¢ Wartime Difficulties—A major head- | 
ache of the wreckers these days is the 
general migration of their best torch 
Operators, scrap graders, and bundlers 
to the war factories, where their talents 
are in great demand. Even collectors of 
junk cars are finding the grass greener 
cisewhere these days. With interest in 
automotive travel discouraged by tire 
and gas shortages, the sale of parts has | 
declined somewhat. The ceiling on 
scrap makes it difficult for wreckers to | 
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TIME, MANPOWER AND MATERIAL FLOW, the cll 
important elements necessary to Victory, must be 
lnsiseved it goapalle! tieilid Wans Gast 
abolished! And one of the most powerful instru- 
sion inna ic 00 Genie dh 


concise records —attainable through ViSirecord. 
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CORPORATION 
535 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Full speed ahead... 


we've got a date with the Axis! 


@ The arms American industry is turning out in ever- 
increasing quantities can’t gather dust at home. They’ve got 
a date to keep— with the Axis! So the conductor’s signal 
sends the fast freights roaring down the main on wartime 
schedules. Erie trains are proving to industrial America 
that transportation can keep pace with production. 


If you must travel, make reservations early to avoid in- 
convenience. We will do our best to give you the com- 
fortable, friendly service you have enjoyed in the past. 


@> WAILAOAL 


MARION AKRON 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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compete with war factories for | 
the services of collectors. 

For years the auto wrecking 
was a no man’s land of bus; 
charted, unregulated, and unre 
Suddenly after Pearl Harbor, it y 
lated, charted, and recognized. 
@WPB Takes a Hand—On 
1942, the auto graveyard section 
WPB’s industrial conservation 
was created, charged with respor 
for increasing the flow of scra 
these yards. Ordinarily little m 
8% of the nation’s iron and st¢ 
is Obtained from wrecking yar 
WPB hopes to boost this con 
by speeding the flow of scray 
the yards and by increasing th¢ 
car junking 

Before war demands for scr 


» + 


LADY LIFTERS 

lhe Carnegie-Ilinois tin mill at Gary, 
Ind., is making the boldest move ot 
all in substituting women in he-man 
jobs under pressure of war necessities 
It is schooling four women, all of 
them married and two of them 
mothers, for the operation of huge 
clectric overhead cranes. They are 
developing coordination rather than 
muscle, since the person in the cab 
must manipulate controls which pick 
up a 15-ton load, hoist it, let it down, 


move it back and forth across the 
bridge of the crane, and move the 


entire crane along its own rails. Vet 
eran craneman Andrew Yasosky, as 
signed to teach the ladies, didnt ap 
pear too happy about it all. Said 
Yasosky, “It takes a good weck to 
train a man for this job, a man with 
some technical experience. Now thes 
girls—maybe it will take two wecks. 
maybe three. They'll have to learn to 
handle a double trolley, two hoists 
and two bridges.” 
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themselves felt, the auto wrecking yard 
~onsidered itself the “poor man’s 
garage, 
for by far the largest part of a yard’s 
nasiness consists of selling old parts. 


busi! 


¢ What’s in a Car—Cars are sometimes | 


wid intact to mechanically-minded 
hopefuls who believe they can restore 
‘he car to running condition. ‘The aver- 
we auto will yield only 1,500 Ib. of 
cap, which at ceiling prices will bring 
nly $15. The motor alone, however, if 
built, commands from $40 to $1580. 


[he battery means $1.25; the radiator, 


52.50 to $5. ‘Tires are worth some $5, 
while wheels bring $6 to $8. 


In addition, the average auto may | 


vield about 250 Ib. of nonferrous scrap 


fom broken radiators, wiring, and | 


parkplugs, worth 8¢ a Ib.; and 80 Ib. of 
rubber from torn tires, worth 1¢ a |b. 
[here may be some paper gleaned from 
beneath the upholstery fabric, behind 
the door covering, under the roof, and 
behind the front floorboards. 
eHow Business Is Done—About 95% 
of auto wreckers simply wait for cus- 
tomers to come around and pick out 
arts they want. A few, however, such 
as Willinsky in Minneapolis, and War- 
shawsky in Chicago, operate huge mail 
order businesses, selling every type and 
brand of part throughout a wide area. 

When the WPB decided to call a 
halt to production of new autos, wreck- 
ers at first saw the beginning of the end. 
Opinion swung the other way when 
tires and tubes were rationed, for wreck- 
ers felt this would increase the rate of 
junking. ‘Time proved, however, that 
people tended to hang on to autos 
longer when they knew they could not 
obtain new ones. 
¢Scrap Tonnage—The result has been 
a slow, uneven rise in the junking rate, 
due chiefly to the increased efforts of 
collectors and wreckers to round up 
every available car. This has been re- 
flected in the increased tonnage of iron 
and steel scrap shipped from auto grave- 
vards this year. 

Starting with April, the first month 
in which figures were ever compiled, the 
tonnage was 350,000 tons. In May it 


went up to 383,000; in June to 454,000; | 


and for July, 434,000. These figures 
represent a cumulative total of 2,060,- 
000 cars, of which 1,300,000 represent 


a reduction in inventory and the re- | 
mainder new purchases of junks. In- | 


ventories of iron and steel scrap on July 
31 were 535,000 tons. 


*Rubber Salvage—In addition to the | 
ron and steel, graveyards in July salv- | 
aged 18,697 tons of scrap rubber, and | 


mventories on July 31 showed only 
.943 tons in yards, also a reflection of 


the 60-day turnover rule. Last year | 


average inventories were turned over 
very seven months. Wreckers have 
been known to hold automobiles for as 
‘ong as 10 years before completely dis- 


mantling them. The crushing of an old | 
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’ rather than a source of scrap, | 


HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


Ideas that may help 

you get more out of 

Burroughs machines 
you now own 


Extend use of machines to other jobs — 


by determining whether your machines can handle 
more work or new jobs . . . posting more records in 
combination . . . obtaining statistics or figures for 
reports as by-products of your regular posting routines. 


Eliminate bottlenecks that slow up work — 


by relocating machines or rearranging the flow of work 
to the machines... changing routines or methods to 
avoid rehandling of figures or records . . . eliminating 
unnecessary checking and proving. 


Make better use of your equipment — 


by relieving operators of non-posting duties . .. using 
relief operators . . . making sure that operators know 
short-cuts and how to make the best use of time-saving 
machine features. 


Avoid mechanical interruptions — 


by keeping machines in the best possible operating 
condition through regular inspections, cleaning, lubri- 
cation and accurate adjustments by Burroughs 
mechanical service men. 


5 7 7 


The Burroughs systems and installations staff, with its technical 
knowledge of machines, applications and procedures, can help you 
meet your changing accounting requirements. Burroughs factory- 
trained, factory-controlled service organization is ready to render 
efficient mechanical service to all users. Just call the local Burroughs 
office, or, if more convenient, write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


‘Burroughs 


* FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 
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auto down to the size of a 50¢ cake of 
ice is a real action story. After a jalopy 
arrives at the wrecking yard, the doors 
are cut off with a torch. Then a sledge 
hammer takes off fenders, while the 
torch cuts body-bolts. ‘The body is then 
lifted off the chassis and burned to rid 
it of wood and upholstery. 

eA Neat Little Bale—lhe motor and 
other heavy parts are cut free by the 
torch. Giant shears slice heavy steel 
parts like scissors cutting paper. ‘Then 
the body is squeezed together by the 
jaws of a hydraulic press into a neat 
little which is lifted by a magnet 
and dumped into a freight car. 


HOLC’s Fadeout 


Patriotism and prosperity 
are liquidating once-gigantic 
agency born of depression. Last 
state office will close soon. 


bale, 


One of the few government bureaus 
whose life is being shortened by the 
war is the Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 
lechnically, HOLC virtually stopped 
lending money in 1936, but it was still 
a big fellow until the war came along. 
Now it has only 5,200 employees as 
against 22,000 in its heyday. Three of 
its 11 regional offices are closed. And 
end of this month the last remaining 
state office (in Pennsylvania) will take 
down its shingle. 

@ Payments Pour In—War prosperity, 
of course, is dimming the prominence 
of the onetime mammoth depression 
bureau (BW—May21°38,p22). Further- 
more, after Pearl Harbor debtors began 
writing letters saying, ““Vhe Govern- 
ment helped me when I was broke, and 


ARMY'S IGLOOS 


Soldiers at an antiaircraft unit near 
Seattle watch the construction of the 
latest type of prefabricated plywood 
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I thought it needed the money now. 

Thus between patriotism and 
prosperity, overpayments started pour- 
ing in. By June, income in excess of 
billings was running at the rate of 
$9,500,000 a month. 

Nobody knows whether HOLC, 
when one day it finally closes its ledgers, 
will wind up in the black or in the red. 
@ Up to Now—Here is the record of 
HOLC activities to date: 


lotal No. Loans... 
Loans Paid Up 
Loans Outstanding.. 
Properties Taken 
Over and Sold. 
Properties Taken 
Over but Not Sold 


1.018.000 
161.000 
674,000 


156,000 


35,000 = 1,026,000° 
The discrepancy of $,000 in the two 

totals is due mainly to the classification of 

certam types of loans in two categories 


On the 156,000 pieces of property 
the HOLC had to sell because of fore- 
closure, it lost $190,000,000. By 
of counterbalance, the agency now has 
$70,000,000 in reserves. Naturally, if 
payments continue to run high, and 
foreclosures drop away to almost noth 
ing, the reserves will rise handsomely. 
e Outstanding—Still outstanding is $1,- 
311,850,000. Additionally, $364,000,- 
000 is due from “‘vendee accounts’ — 
money owed by the purchasers of fore 
closed properties. And the 35,000 prop 
erties currently for sale have a_ book 
value of $262,000,000. 

HOLC was launched in 1933 to bail 
out frozen home mortgages, thus help 
ing both the homeowner and the finan- 
cial institutions to whom he was in 
hock. Up to 1936 it loaned $3,093,- 
000,000 (of which $1,338,000,000 is 
collected). Then it ceased making any 
new loans, but did give its original 


Waly 


debtors a bit more assistance when they 


needed it. Such extra loans (1); 
$500 per debtor) came to $175, 
@ No Surprise—Stepped-up pay: 
all these tremendous outlays 

been an unexpected phenome: 
HOLC was pretty certain all al 

war prosperity would boost p 

and that few of its accounts y 

hurt by the draft. Debtors ar 

in the older age groups, as is 

from the fact that in 1936 th 

age of properties bailed out with 

money was 12 years. 

Something of a headache, 
are the 35,000 unsold propertic 
30,000 of them are located 
Northeast, most of them in ar 
defense work is negligible. H 
now equipping them to bum 
stead of oil, but this is more b 
complying with national po 
attempting to increase sales. 

e Aiding War Effort — HO! < 
pitched in to help with the w 
Its appraisers have been loan 


Army, the Navy, and WPB. It 


tects are busy designing wat 


And a $100,000 presidential grant 


enabled HOLC to show hom 
in defense areas how 
properties so they can house moi 
ers. This service—mostly techn 


architectural advice—is free. 


When its last dollar is accounted { 


HOLC will probably be no more 


habilitation projects of the future 
undoubtedly be tied into one central 


government agency. 


e As They Were—Unaffected, how: 
by such transitions are two old HOL( 
colleagues: the Federal Home | 
Bank System (the federal reserve set 
institutions), and t 


for home loan 


to convert t 


\ 


Federal Savings and Loan Insuran 
Corp. (which protects investors in hor 


financing institutions up to $5.000 


“igloos.” Built under contract by Pa- 
cific Huts, Inc., the structures have 
insulated interiors and adjustable ven- 
tilation that may be regulated for trop- 
ical heat or Arctic cold. In appear- 


ance, they are not unlike the old typ 
metal buildings (right) recently visit 
by General George C. Marshal! an 
Brigadier General W. B. Smith } 


Iceland. 
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THE )\\{EWSPAPER'S CASE 


DO the newspapers have a case against the govern- 
ment on the news front? Definitely, yes. 

As an editor I wouldn’t hire the government as a re- 
porter because it does a bad job of reporting the biggest 
story in history to the people through the pages of the 
American press. And, I wouldn’t hire the government as 
a news service because its stories are too often unreliable 
and incomplete. 

America finds herself embattled today on many major 
fronts; fronts that cover the seven seas and the six con- 
tinents. Not the least important of these battlelines is the 
information front—both military and civilian. Just as we 
have experienced many defeats, in the arenas of armed 
warfare, so have we suffered many losses in the sector 
of news and information. 

From Pearl Harbor to the Java Sea, from the Java Sea 
to Murmansk and from Murmansk to the Aleutians we 
have failed to utilize the great tonic that the stark realism 
of bad news can give a determined and united people. 

On the civilian front our diffuse, nebulous and con- 
flicting reports of gas rationing, rubber shortages, sugar 
stocks, oil supplies have left the public groggy and un- 
certain, 

I think we can agree that Americans are willing to go 
without sugar, gas, rubber or oil if it will win this war. 
I am sure that Americans would go barefoot in the streets 
if that would bring victory. But to clothe themselves with 
such a psychology Americans must be sure that privation 
is necessary, that it stems from fact and not from the 
theoretical conclusions of some so-called expert. 

In war time the most important asset that any govern- 
ment can have is public confidence. Such public confidence 
is more than important to a democracy in dire peril such 
as ours—it is Vital. 

Today our government does not have the confidence of 
the people to the extent essential to all-out victory. It does 
not cos it because the people do not feel that government 
has been realistic about the facts of this—the people’s war 
for survival. 

The government has repeatedly failed properly to re- 

rt unfavorable war news. Often the first word of disaster 
i come from enemy broadcasts, which in turn has hel 
to authenticate potentially dangerous propaganda—and 
more important it has reflected directly on the reliability 
of our own government’s reports. 

Too often such government failures have been attributed 
to the necessity for military secrecy—too often military 
secrecy has not justified misleading reports. 

No one—be it from the press or the public—wants to 
give “aid and comfort” to the enemy. No one wants to 
violate necessary “naval and military security.” But, by 
the same token, public and press alike wonder whether the 
naval and military establishments are awake to the fact 
that there is something greater than naval security or 
military security and that is American Security. American 
Security—faith in ourselves—faith in our leadership—faith 
in our government. 

No one wants to help the enemy, but none can endorse 
a policy of silence if it be utilized to give aid and com- 
fort to men responsible for our military or civil failures. 

The strangest handling of any major incident of the 


present war has been that involving the Aleutian Islands. 
Shortly after the attack on Dutch Harbor, the Japanese an- 
nounced occupation of some of the Aleutians. The claim 
was promptly denied by our own naval headquarters. Two 
days later we officially admitted landings at Attu and 
Kiska, but said they had been small. The New York Times 
said in its war summary: 

“Naval authorities saw no strategic importance in the 
Japanese incursion.” High government spokesmen dis- 
missed the Dutch Harbor incident as retaliation for Tokyo 
bombings. 

The New York Times, speaking editorially, said: 

“The Aleutian Islands adventure has been one of the 
most singular episodes of the war; first, because of the 
manner in which our own naval authorities belittled the 
attack; second, because of the remarkable delay in pub- 
lishing news of the whole affair—an adequate report of 
events occurring in the second week of June was not made 
ey by the navy department until the third week of 
July.” 

In connection with the Aleutian occupation, while Wash- 
ington remained grimly silent, Delegate Dimond of Alaska 
and John W. Fletcher, Mayor of Onalaska, stated that some 
25,000 Japs were in the Aleutians; recently the navy ad- 
mitted 10,000, but did so as though it was a matter of 
no importance. 

Certainly the strange method of reporting the occupa- 
tion of the Aleutian Islands ill-conditioned the minds of 
the American public for the serious potentialities that 
such an occupation might hold, and with equal certainty 
we can believe that such a procedure helped to build up a 
believing audience for Japanese short-wave broadcasts to 
America and to the world. Actually, the long, dry spell of 
Aleutian facts from the initial phases until the Wheeler 
stories broke made our public dependent on Tokyo for 
news from the Aleutians. 

Elmer Davis recently said in effect: “America must deal 
with the truth.” Quoting Mr. Davis again: “This is a 
people’s war and to win it the people should know as much 
about it as they can. The view eg this office is that every- 
thing should be printed if it does not endanger the national 
security.” 

There is no basis, in fact, for the idea that America can- 
not take bad news; nor should there be any attempt to 
sweeten the dose by holding it until there can be good 
news to coat it. In this international debacle America 
has a responsibility to truth which neither government nor 
press should lightly put aside. 

In closing I would like to quote the Hon, William O. 
Douglas, Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, who recently said: 

“We are fighting a people’s war, and therefore we need 
a free, a vigilant and a well-informed press to help lead us. 
Now that the nation is mobilized, let us hope that the 
entire press will report the sober and grim facts of what 
we must fight and how we must fight. And until our 
martyrs are avenged, our allies supported, and our army 
returned to peaceful employment, there is no room for 
hints that the fight is about over. Every man, woman and 
child in America will know when the fighting is at last 
behind us.” 


Because The Oregonian of Portland, ore, | 
believes that the functions of a newspaper in a Demo- 
cracy are: one, to print the news; two, comment adequate- 
ly thereon without fear or favor; three, never allow these 
two to mingle .. . we reprint this message given over 
Town Hall of the Air, Seattle, Washington, August 6, 
1942, by Palmer Hoyt, Publisher of The Oregonian. | 
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fire by pumping 800 gallons of wate; 
per minute each through underwate: 
jets. The same engines fight the fix 
by pumping the same amounts ¢ 
water through deck nozzles. Adya 
tages claimed: No props to foul 


PROP-LESS FIRE BOAT 


Neither propellors nor paddle wheels 
drive the new jet-propulsion fire boat 
now being tested by the Coast Guard 
| on the Potomac River. Instead, four 


| 150-horsepower engines push it to a floating debris; engines do a dual j 


Need Good 
FLUORESCENT 
LIGHTING! 


Yet good fluorescent lighting is 
more than 50—75—or 100 foot- 
candles for the men who are in- 
creasing our war production. Good 
fluorescent lighting is also depend- 
able starting . . . longer lamp life 
... and more economical lighting. 
That’s why lighting experts rec- 
ommend G-E Fluorescent Starters. 


THEY HELP YOUR FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
TO LAST LONGER! 

How? G-E Starters are designed 
to start your lamps at the exact, 
proper time. That way they save 
lamp emission material which is 
vital to long lamp life. 

G-E Starters do not interfere 
with the fluorescent lamp while it 
is operating normally. Again, 
proper design conserves vital 
lamp emission material and pro- 
longs good lamp life. 

It’s easy to understand, then, 
why fluorescent lighting users 
everywhere say G-E Starters are 
superior for every fluorescent in- 
stallation. 


SEND NOW 


There is a complete, new catalog 
on G-E Fluorescent Accessories. It 
has many important facts to help 
you get better lighting. You can 
get a copy by writing to Section 
G-1024-102, Appliance and Merchan- 
dise Department, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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Left-hand Sockets 


Anti-bulb-snatching de- 


' vice in Pittsburgh defense hous- 


ing project backfires. Other 


bungles worry tenants. 


In an age when bulb snatching has 
achieved the proportions of a house- 
hold vice, the technique of screwing a 
light bulb into a socket is scarcely an 
art. Yet war plant workers moving into 
the U.S. Housing Authority’s 1,001- 
unit Glen Hazel defense housing proj 
ect in Pittsburgh found themselves 
baffled repeatedly in the attempt. 

e No Bulbs—It cost a few shocks to ex- 
ploring fingers to learn that the bulb 
sockets in Glen Hazel utility rooms 
were threaded for left-hand bulbs—as 
distinguished from orthodox — bulbs 
which screw into the socket with a twist 
to the right. Tenants stoically can 
vassed the neighborhood for left-hand 
buibs, a device intended to defy bulb 
snatching in public hallways, only to 
discover that WPB_ had _ proscribed 
their manufacture for the duration. 

e@ Windows Inaccessible—Only one of 
a number of construction bungles was 
the unorthodox lighting equipment. 
Floors buckled, foundations sagged, 
sidewalks heaved, and mud was washed 
from adjacent hillsides over fresh lawns 
and under the cellarless houses. House- 
wives had to climb ladders or chairs to 
hang kitchen utensils on pothooks sus- 
pended from the ceiling. Some second- 
floor windows couldn’t be opened far 


enough to permit washing on the 


side and had to be reached by 


A woman was trapped in a room 
cause she couldn't budge a wan 


door. 

Outdoors it was more of th« 
Some of the dwelling units wei 
above an abandoned coal min 
enough procedure ordinarily, but 
ond-guess mistake at Glen Haz 
of the completed homes had to | 


down and 40 feet of sidewalk had t 
replaced because of cave-ins. Roof 
ters and downspouts had been omi 


heightening the problem of 
drainage to a point where water g 
under 


cated oak flooring and buckled it 


@ Repairs Under Way—The Pitts! 


Housing Authority, which inherit 
$4,800,000 project from the | 
Works Agency early this vear in 
eral amalgamation of all dwellin; 
ects under USHA, blamed the b 
on false economy, absentee sup¢ 
and rapid construction, and 
them corrected. Repairs can b« 
down to the last wrong-wa\ 


within the $4,800 cost origina 


TENANT FRUSTRATION 


Dorothy Clemens rented a sma 
on Catalina Island, off Los A 
War made Catalina a closed n 
reservation. Her landlord sued 
payment of rent on her lease. 
Lucius Green, in the municipal 


ruled last weck that she was “‘co! 


cially frustrated,” indicated that 
may be given many small busines 
ple suffering in the same way. 
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They can't let it happen 


For modern field radio telephones, the Signal Corps 
depends on unfailing wires and cables of copper 
for the efficient operation of their communi- 
cation system. Wire failure would be serious. 


Just as important as the part they play in any individual 
Instrument, is the part played by electrical wires and 
cables in the plants that are producing radio equipment. 


For wire failure here would interrupt production 


Anaconda Wire & Cable is devoting 
its entire production wholeheartedly to 
our country’s war effort . . . turning out 
the most modern types of copper wire 
and cable, engineered to fit the job 

. and doing it seven. days a week! 
Meanwhile Anaconda research carries 
on, the laboratories keeping pace with 
the production effort. The benefits of 
this intensive program of research are 


itself, 


for our country’s war effort. But when 
the emergency is ended, it will be avail- 
able to industry everywhere. 


MINUTE WIRES FOR MIGHTY JOBS 


Thin strands of research-developed Ana- 
conda magnet wire make coils for huge 
tanks as well as 14 pound field radios. 


If you have a magnet wire or coil prob- 
lem, send it along. Anaconda can help 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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with production facilities and engineer 


ing service, now! ‘ 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining ¢ ” 
GENERAL Orrices: 25 Broadway, New York 

CuicaGo Orfrice: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Sales Offices in Principal Citic 


Two marks of achievement — The cherished Nav 
(awarded to two of our plants) for achievement in prod 
tion...the Anaconda trade-mark for achievement in qualit 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


The Week’s Orders 


A digest of new federal 
rules and regulations affecting 
priorities, price control, and 
transportation. 


@ Fats and Oils—To permit building of 
i reserve supply, fats and oils used in 
the manufacture of edible finished prod- 
ucts (shortening, mayonnaise, salad 
dressing, etc.) are limited to 90% of 
the amount used, by quarters, of the 
average of the corresponding quarters 
of 1940 and 1941 (BW —Sep.5’42,p93). 
Ixception is margarine which is given 
110%. Paints, varnish, and lacquer 
rate 80%: linoleum, oilcloth, oil, or 
oleo resinous coated fabrics and pyrox- 
olin coated fabrics 70%; and printing 
inks 90%. Order is retroactive to Sept. 
1. (Revision of M-71.) 

Castor oil has been placed under 
complete allocation control (BW —Apr. 
4'42,p30), beginning Nov. |. Excep- 
tions are made for users of 35 lb. or 
less in any month, for pressing, bleach- 
ing, alkali refining, and medicinal pur- 
poses. (M-235.) 

Dollars and cents ceilings which ap- 
proximate individual maximums set 
under previous schedules have been 
established for various grades and quali- 
ties of soybean oil, corn oil, and peanut 
oil. (Amendment 7 to Revised Price 
Schedule 53.) 


® Food—Following up the wartime 
meat program established earlier this 
month (BW —Sep.5’42,p14), the War 
Production Board has limited _ total 
packer deliveries of meat for civilian 
consumption. Such deliveries for the 
last quarter of this year are cut to the 
following percentages of total packer 
deliveries during the final quarter of 
1941: beef and veal, 80%; lamb and 
mutton, 95%; pork, 75%. 

OPA has delegated to regional offices 
iuthority to correct local milk shortages 
when they are caused by abnormal 
pricing differentials between neighbor- 
ing small localities obtaining supplies 
trom one production area. (Amendment 
34 to Supplementary Regulation 14.) 

A new formula for determining pack 
ers’ maximum prices for the 1942 pack 
of fruit preserves, jams, and jellies paral- 
lels those for canned and frozen vege- 
tables, fruits, and berries (BW —Sep.5 
'42,p40). (Regulation 226.) 

Imported spice quotas have been re 
vised to provide packers, wholesalers, 
and manufacturers with a larger or 
smaller supply of various spices depend- 
ing on = in the supply since 
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May 8 when the original order was 
issued. (Amendment to M-127; M- 
127-b.) 

Ceilings on canned shrimp in both 
wet and dry pack have been lifted by 
17% to 27% per can at the packer 
level in conformity with increased 
weight ordered under the Pure Food 
Act. (Amendment 28 to Supple- 
mentary Regulation 14, GMPR.) 

Six dried fruits—apricots, peaches, 
pears, prunes, figs, and raisins—have 
been placed under price ceilings at the 
packer level. A forthcoming regula- 
tion will permit wholesale and retail 
distributors to adjust their maximum 
prices. (Regulation 227.) 

Canners of fruit cocktail and fruit 
for salad may add the increased cost 
of pineapple and maraschino cherries 
in computing ceiling prices. (Amend- 
ment 2 to Regulation 185.) 

Packers and warehousemen of apples 
and pears are to be permitted condi- 
tionally to increase current charges for 
services. (Amendment 29 to Supple- 
mentary Regulation 14.) 


@ Wine and Brandy—California growers 
of grapes crushed for wine and brandy 
will be allowed higher prices than last 
year, but increases may not exceed the 
$8.30 per ton. 


@ Sugar—Under new rules milk proces- 
sors will be allotted sugar for condens- 
ing milk only if milk so processed can- 
not be preserved by manufacture into 
other essential food products such as 
butter, cheese, and milk powder. Pre- 
vious allotment was 70% of last year's 
use. (Amendment 14 to Rationing 


Order 3.) 


@ Heating Equipment—Gas unit heat- 
ers, adaptable for economical heating 
of war plants, have been removed from 
production limitations under WPB or- 
der curtailing manufacture of domestic 
space heaters using fuel oil and gas. 
(Amendment | to L-173.) 


© Cordage—WPB has approved a pro- 
gram for the planting of 300,000 acres 
of hemp for fiber and construction of 
71 mills for processing it into line and 
tow fiber for the manufacture of rope 
and twine. Control over purchase and 
planting of hemp seed is vested in the 
Department of Agriculture. (Amend- 
ment to M-82.) 


e Transportation—A new priorities 
schedule of tank car uses issued by 
WPB gives the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation a specific mandate to dis- 
tribute the nation’s 143,000 tank cars 
on a basis of first-needs first. Trans- 
portation of war-essential chemicals and 


vegetable fats and oils will be civen 
preference in allocation of cars for. 
merly used almost entirely for moving 
petroleum (BW —Jul.11°42,p81). Cer 
tification of Necessity for Priority Ac. 
tion 1.) 


e Tires—Passenger car tire quotas (BW 
—Sep.15°42,p69) for October, new and 
recapped together, are about 4% les; 
than the allotment for September, 4; 
compared with a seasonal decline of 
15% in replacement sales in preceding 
years. Decline in total quota for ti icks 
follows the seasonal pattern more 
closely, being 12% below the last 
month’s level as compared with a te. 
placement sale decline of 13% in pre 
vious years. 

Applications for Certificates of War 
Necessity will provide ODT with 4 
complete inventory of all tires now on 
wheels of the country’s more than 
5,000,000 nonmilitary vehicles or held 
for use of such vehicles. Operators must 
report number and condition of all 
tires in their possession by sizes or size 
groups, including both new and used 
tires. (General Order ODT 21.) 

All tire sellers must file Sept. 30 
inventory reports of serviceable tires 
and tubes before Oct. 15. (Revised ‘Tire 
Rationing Regulations.) 

Dental surgeons, itinerant dentists, 
and midwives who must drive cars in 
performing their work have been in- 
cluded in the list of persons eligible 
for tires and tubes under the rationing 
regulations. (Amendment 29 to Re- 
vised Tire Rationing Regulations.) 


@ Machine Tools—Compulsory and au- 
tomatic licensing has been imposed by 
OPA upon all dealers selling used ma- 
chine tools or extras, or second-hand 
machines or parts. Effective from Sept 
26 the licensing system gives OPA an 
enforcement weapon held necessary be 
cause of “the vital role that used ma- 
chinery plays in the war program.” 
Suspension of a.dealer’s license may 
follow any violation of Supplementary 
Order No. 20 or of any applicable price 
schedule. Dealers are required to regis- 
ter with OPA on or before Nov. 2 by 
filling out Form No. $O20:3. (Supple- 
mentary Order 20.) 


@ Chemicals—The copper chemicals or- 
der has been revised to permit farmers 
to obtain these materials for soil treat- 
ment, insecticides, and fungicides with- 
out filing PD-600 forms. Under the 
revision the buyer merely certifies in 
writing that chemicals will be used 
solely in cultivation of agricultural 
crops. (Amendment | to M-227.) 


e Production Requirements Plan—l0 
prevent stoppages or slowdowns in es 
sential production that might arise from 
lack of small amounts of critical mate- 
rials) WPB has authorized regional of- 
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TO KEEP THE BATTLE MACHINES SLUGGING 


Harvester Men Form Maintenance Battalion to Serve the Battle Line 


gee MACHINES, like soldiers, suf- 
fer battle casualties. Tanks, trucks, 
tractors and guns immobilized in combat 
are useless until repaired. 


The men who repair the wounded 
machines in swiftly-moving armored war- 
fare may tip the scale to victory. Mainte- 
nance in the wake of battle calls for 
soldiers who can grind a valve or handle 
a tough welding job—men with whom 
mechanics is second nature. 


Army Ordnance, in its quest for men 
to operate its mobile front-line machine 
shops, came to International Harvester 
and suggested the formation of a battal- 
10n of mechanical specialists from among 
Harvester’s employes and dealers. Har- 


ey pe ‘ % a Fy 


vester tackled the recruiting job and as- 
sumed the expense. Within two weeks 
the enlistment quota was passed. Now 
this new maintenance battalion is part 
of another armored division. 


From Harvester factories and service 
stations, and dealers’ shops all over the 
United States, came mechanics skilled in 
the building and servicing of machines. 
They volunteered eagerly to go to the 
front lines to keep the combat equipment 
on the field of action. 


They will serve with the first such bat- 
talion formed from the manpower of a 
single company. Harvester takes the 
greatest pride in the speed and enthu- 
siasm with which these hundreds of men 


volunteered; and in the aptitude of th 
men now in field training, reported to 
us by the regular Army officers in com 
mand. They are worthy comrades of th 
5000 Harvester men who preceded ther 

into military service. 


American mechanics are the world 
best. They come from the factories, shop 
and service stations of America—free m« 
—builder? of a free land. The A rmy need 
100,000 more of these men, to be enlist: 
in many similar maintenance units. The 
skills are among our greatest assets 
keeping the battle machines slugging for 
Victory. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, LIllinoi 


fices to assign high preference ratings 
for the following specified materials: 
aluminum, brass, refined copper, lead, 


nickel, pig iron, steel (except plate), 
zinc, cadmium, ferrochrome, cobalt, 
cork, formaldehyde, molybdenum, rub- 


ber, tantalum ore, titanium ores, 


and vanadium. 


tin, 


+ Oo . 
tungsten, 


COMPLETELY alr. — 
RATES FROM 33.2 


ORGING 
HELLS 


fo closer dimensions 


Shells can be forged to closer dimensions and more 
efficiently when die lubricants contain ‘‘dag”’ 


loidal graphite. 


1. Dies and mandrels last longer. 

2. Automotive lubricators can be used. 
3. Spray nozzles will not clog. 
4 


Forgings are produced with a better 
finish and to closer dimensions. 


@ Lumber—Prices prevailing Oct. 1-15, 
1941, have been set as ceiling levels for 


northern hardwood lumber (Maximum 
Price Regulation 223) and northern 


softwood lumber (Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation 222). ‘The new regulations, 
effective Sept. 23, contain dollar-and- 
cent prices for nearly all standard and 
near-standard grades. Only shipments 
originating at the mill are affected. 
Sales from stocks in distribution yards 


remain under GMPR. 


@ Woolen Blankets—OPA has set a ceil- 
ing on certain South American woolen 
blankets and piece goods. (Order | 
under Section 1499.3-c GMPR.) 


col- 


The interior finish of a shell forged from dies lubri- 


cated with ‘‘'dag”’ 
no machining. 


Write for bulletin No. 230 A 


ACHESON 


The graphite in 
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colloidal graphite requires little or 
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MARKETING 
Supers Carry On 


Despite curbs on driving 
these marketers are confiden; 
though admitting that rationing 
of food will reduce sales. 


With spades poised, volunteer gray 
diggers have been waiting ever since thy 
start of rubber rationing to bury Ame 
ica’s depression-born supermarket ind 
try (BW—Aug.29'42,p46). This | 
league variety of self-service selling ha 
grown fat on a markup which wou 
leave any other merchandiser | 
the red. But its start had been in sy 
unhandy spots as closed factories a1 
riverfront warehouses. And what hou 
wife today would wear out precious tix 
driving miles and miles to save ev 
$1.50 on the week’s grocery bill? 

@ Smiles Persist—Judging from the 
smiles of the merchants attending t! 

week’s St. Louis convention of th 
Super Space Market Institute and fro: 
their statistics showing store and ind 

try sales up for 1942, a random visitor 
might conclude that they have no wa 
time problems, that everything is jake- 
or better. 

An old hand 


at their convention 
would recall, however, that the super 
marketers have always been grade A 
optimists, and he might wonder a [ 
the facts wholly justify their aggressi 
happiness. 

e To Central Trading Areas—Part 
the prevalent cheer apparently is duc 
the moving of the typical superinarket 
away from the country and 
Super Space Market, merchandising 
trade paper, asserts that, of 9,000-od 
independent supers, 1,123 are in town 
under 10,000 population or in far 
areas, +,415 are in defense areas 
business is strongly increasing, and th 
rest are in the central trading arcas ot 
the large cities. 

Most of the big city outlets ar 

venient to public transportation 
owners consequently expect no loss 
volume from tire rationing. They do rec- 
ognize the probability that food 1 
ing will reduce sales. 
* Customers’ Intentions — The _ trade 
paper also cites results of a questionnaire 
among customers of an important supe! 
market organization in Chicago. Asked 
if they would continue to purchase theit 
food supplies from this bem’s markets 
even if their tires had worn out, 93‘ 
answered in the affirmative. 

Store operators say that superm ket 
customers are now making fewer trips 
per week, but that the average sale 3s 
much higher than in 1941. Parking lots 


subul 


where 
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vpifying the reaction 
to the Gilmer National Power- 
Recovery Plan, the above comments 
give positive proof that Industry is 
awake to the danger of a power 
shortage, and recognizes the Plan as 
a practical stitch-in-time. 


Approved by the WPB, the 
Power-Recovery Plan is offered 
absolutely free to industry, as 
Gilmer’s contribution to the war 
effort. The “know-how” of leading 
power engineers has been incorpo- 
rated in the Plan, and you'll find a 
wealth of technical information on 
each of the power services—Elec- 
tricity, Steam, Mechanical Trans- 
mission, Compressed Air, Water, 
Refrigeration, Boilers, Prime Movers. 
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HERE IS INDUSTRY’S ANSWER — TO THE 
“ice NATIONAL POWER-RECOVERY PLAN 


WHAT YOU 


LOSE 


Enlist YOUR plant in this vital 
battle against power waste. And 
don’t wait until power runs short 

.. act NOW. Just send in the 
coupon, and the Plan will come to 
you promptly ... all contained in 
one convenient booklet. 

-———= 


Po. 


onaeee™ 


Philadelphia, 
y 
er CO., Toc 
LH. GILM 
tlemen: 
Gen Please send v%, 
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are sparsely occupied from Monday 
through Thursday, but store trafic has 
not shrunk proportionately, because 
shoppers are coming five to the car, 
bringing new customers as ballast. 

e More Men Are Shopping — Recent 
checks of shoppers show about 40% are 
men, a considerable increase over previ- 
ous surveys. Apparent reason: When 
Pa goes to work, the little woman gives 
him a grocery list. 

Operators with stores on the periph- 
ery of a large city or out on the high- 
way are already feeling the bite of cus- 
tomers’ saving mileage. ‘hose who are 
outside the gas-ration states expect the 
trend to catch them by ‘Thanksgiving. 

But the supermarket owner need not 
await his fate like a duck in a shooting 
gallery. Desirable buildings, particularly 
automobile showrooms, are plentiful in 
most cities. Even though he may not 
be able to afford new fixtures, an op- 
erator can move those he already owns. 
@ Equipment Is Scarce—Actually, equip- 
ment to outfit a brand-new super can 
be obtained in a few instances. If the 
operator can find a munitions-boomed 
town lacking in adequate food stores, he 
stands a good chance of getting the nod 
as an essential business. 

Institute officials say that supers were 
opening at the rate of 100 a month 
during 1941 and early 1942. They esti- 
mate that openings now have slowed 
down by 10 to 25 a month. 

Membership in the institute is solely 

for independents. ‘These are defined 
liberally as anyone not a part of a big 
corporate chain such as Safeway, Kroger, 
and A. & P. 
@A Choice of Figures—The boys ac- 
cept 10,000 as the total number of 
supers and 9,000 as the total of inde- 
pendents. Put into percentages, how- 
ever, the institute accepts a ratio of 
independent to chain units of 60-40. 
Uhe two sets of figures, if they were to 
be reconciled, would indicate that the 
total number of supers should be re- 
vised upward to 15,000 or that the 
number of independents should be re- 
duced to 6,000, with the chains owning 
the remaining 4,000 of the presumed 
10,000. ‘Take your choice. 

Estimated total volume of the indus- 
try in 1941 was $3,000,000,000. Of 
this, the independents claim $1,750,- 
000,000 to $2,000,000,000. They cut 
the chains in for $1,250,000,000 or 
maybe less. If food rationing doesn’t 
interfere, super operators expect that 
1942 sales will be still higher. 

@ Nongrocery Lines—lThat smart mer- 
chants fear serious loss in sales because 
of rationing was shown by eager crowds 
at booths offering nongrocery lines. 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., for in- 
stance, displayed tumblers, pitchers, and 
other housewares. Supers are adding 
high-profit specialty departments, in- 
cluding flowers and plants. Drug sec- 
tions are old hat in grocery supers. 
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Corridor conversations of the su- 

permarketers, as well as convention 
speeches, pointed to labor shortages 
that are already pinching. Hitherto 
predominantly male in personnel, the 
supers are swinging to women for such 
jobs as prepackaging, checking, and even 
shelving. 
e@ More Self-Service—Another manifesta- 
tion of the labor situation comes in de- 
partments where, until recently, counter 
service was considered essential; now 
they are going self-service. Pointing in 
the same direction was the display of 
Hussman refrigerating fixtures, one of 
the largest at the convention. ‘This ex- 
hibit featured a line to permit complete 
self-service in dairy products, perish- 
able vegetables, and meats. 

Bemis Brothers Bag Co. and Chase 
Bag Co. drew many visitors with show- 


ings of mesh and heavy paper bags fy, 
prepacking fruits and vegetables. Sche; 
ley and other distillers showed |iguyo, 
departments for 100% self-servi 


Less Coal-Toting 


Chicago dealers poo! thei; 
facilities, find effective ways of 
cutting down delivery miles 
without giving up customers. 


Tire-rationing authorities at Chiicagy 
last week announced a method by which 
coal dealers are saving on delivery ( 
ment. ‘The news story made thx 
cago Coal Merchants’ Assn. less 
happy, since customers are now 


than 
certain 
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STATE STREET SCENE 


State St., Chicago's main stem, and 
adjacent Dearborn St. have been torn 
up ever since subway construction got 
going, way back when. Now subway 
service is promised within six months, 
and the surface mess (above, looking 
southward from Lake St.) is being 
cleared away following relocation of 
water, sewer, gas, powcr, and _tele- 


- phone lines. Repaving of State will 


be completed this month; Dearbom 
should be ready by Christmas. North 
ward from Van Buren St., the new 
State St. pavement (below) has pro 
gressed halfway up the Loop, bringing 
into clear view the subway entrances 
(now plastered with recruiting signs 
which are in midblock, contrasting 
with the New York custom of pla¢ 
nig them at street corners. 
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- outstandifigs. deyelop- 
-has been a primary 
factor in the record construction speed of great ordnance 
\ 


depots and other vital war projects. A 
Producing concrete of unusual durability and strength 


EMENT DISPERSION 


ment in concrete technology 


. insuring earlier use of projects . . . reducing the cost 
of construction—these are some of the reasons why 
Cement Dispersion has been used in millions of cubic 
yards of conerete since its dliscovery in 1932. 

Modern developments in rubber, steel, plastics and 
other vital materials have also resulted from specialized 
applications of the principle of dispersion. Now the use 
of a specific dispersing agent forcement (lignin deriva- 
tive marketed as Pozzolith) measurably increases the 
efliciency of all concrete. 

Write for technical papers ‘Economics-of Cement 
Dispersion” (for mass concrete) and “Cement Disper- 
sion and Air Entrainment” (for runways and pavement). 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO TORONTO, ONTARIO 


MASTER 


Seemingly overnight this woodle 
was transformed into a mamm 
fungous-like bed of ammuniti 
housing “igloos”. 


Cement suspended 
DISP ' RSt D 


WITH POZZOLITH 


Cement suspended in water 
UNDISPERSED 


WITHOUT POZZOLITH 


Cement Dispersion dr 
these particles apart and 
exposes their entire f 
area to hydration 
same time (2) making 
water entrapped in 
clumps available for 
cation of the mix. (See pl 
micrograph abov 


In a normal concrete mix, 
cement particles tend to 
bunch together, thereby (1) 
limiting hydration and (2) 
trapping water within the 
cement clumps. (See photo- 
micrograph above). 


Cement Dispersion (Pozzolith) produces th: 
following results in concrete: greater strength 
workability, placeability, watertightn« 
durability and lower costs. 
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‘S~ VERY man and woman at 
Hammermill is honored 
that our company has earned 
the coveted Army-Navy Pro- 
duction Award. Honored 
that our ‘know how’ in mak- 
ing and delivering paper is 
helping America in its 

war effort. Each of us 

is pledged to look upon 
MMERMILG the ‘E’ badge that we 
iS wear and the ‘E’ flag 
BOND that we fly not only as a 
reward for the past but 

as a challenge and an in- 

wAM ENO BOND spiration for the future.” 


| HAMMERMILE . 
DUPLICATOR PAPER 


anmermil] 
oa A istol 
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| Customer A, who moved to th 


| across town to fill up A’s bins. 


to ask lots of questions that will 
hours of needless explaining. 
@ Pooling Facilities — Basicall; 
Aug. 15, the coalyard men ha 
pooling their facilities whene\ 
will save a haul. 

Commonest device is a straig] 
fer of small orders. Dealer So 
the south side, has held the t 


side. In bygone years, South 
hauled five- or ten-ton loads all | 


© Keeping a Customer—Forced |y (): 
fice of Defense ‘Transportation (; 
No. 6 to reduce mileage 25%, S 
still does not want to throw A’s b 
away for keeps. So he telephones 
until he finds a stock of the x jit 
coal at dealer North’s, perhaps 
from <A’s cellar window. Sout! 
North to make the delivery, billing t 
coal to South at cost plus a ha 
charge. South mails his delivery t 
to North for the driver's use 
dumping the load. 

Smaller in number but more 
tant in tonnage are the big a 
which take several truckloads at 
livery. Here another system 
ployed. After finding an adequate 
of the specified coal as close as possi! 
to the customer, the originating dea 
delivers the first load from his own var 
The rest of the order is delivere: 
having his truck refill at the close. 
vard. 

@ 95 Miles Saved—Actual example, fron 
last week: A dealer had to deliver 
tons to a user 11 miles distant. H 
found plenty of the right coal les 

14 miles from the customer. Sen 

a 10-ton truck, he delivered onc 
from his own coalpile. Then hx 
livered five more loads from th¢ 
close at hand. In this way the five sh 
ened deliveries actually saved him 
miles of hauling. 

Less frequent is the full carload order 

which is handled by still another tec 
nique. Here the distant dealer usu 
has his carload dumped at whatev 
vard is closest to his customer. By sen 
ing a 10-ton truck with a driver ar 
several laborers, he can deliver a 75-tot 
carload in less than a working day, thu 
confining his equipment’s long run toa 
single round trip. 
@ Important—Making these interchange 
methods work satisfactorily requires 
that the originating dealer put a goo 
deal of trust in the other coal man’s in 
tegrity. Implicit in the arrangement, of 
course, is an understanding that the 
dealer who is able to ship his coal on the 
other dealer’s order will deliver exacth 
what is specified, that he will make no 
passes at grabbing the customer for 
himself, and that he will reciprocate 
with similar orders when the oppor- 
tunity offers. Thus far things have gone 
smoothly, and there have been no com 
plaints registered. 
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WE NEVER STOP : 
NEW IDEAS! 


Shell men are constantly planting the 
seeds of new ideas in the minds of 
busy executives like yourself. Ideas 
on speeding production, improving 
products and the operation of ma- 
chines, training inexperienced help. 


These ideas are the result of intelli- 
gent observation and experience... 
of solving actual problems for others. 
Every one of these new ideas may not 
be a world-beater, but many have al- 
ready proved to be worthwhile con- 
tributions . . . practical, time-saving, 

— money-saving. 

te car Ideas like these can be of real 

ried 7 help to you...now. Why not be 
sure you're not missing any bets? 


e, from Talk with the Shell man today ! 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK 


A summary of trends affecting income prospects in the 12 Federal Reserve districts, together with Business \\’¢c} } 
gional Income Indexes for most recent month, last month, and a year ago. (Last month’s report: BW—Aug.. 42 


(Key to Regional income Ind 1935-37 = 100: Ca Wnited States; es District) 
DISTRICT 1—BOSTON DISTRICT 2—NEW YORK DISTRICT 3—PHILADELPHIA 
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© Boston—Despite declining employment in 
light consumer goods lines generally—shoes, 
woolens, cottons, confectionery, jewelry, etc. 

and turnover due to continuing conver- 
sion, labor is hard to get in Maine and 
Connecticut. Not only do agriculture, tex- 
tiles, and lumbering there find help scarce, 
but so do even high-paying war lines—as 
at Portland, where 7,000 shipyard workers 
are wanted, and at Meriden, where 2,000 
metalworkers are in demand. 

Partly, of course, that’s because the less 
active lines predominate the Rhode Island, 
eastern Massachusetts, southern New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont, where employment is 
off from 1941. New shipyards at Hingham 
and Providence, now hiring, have less em- 
ployment difficulties. All in all, the spread- 
ing war stimulus continues to lift New 
England income, offsetting weakness in the 
consumer lines. And established arms areas 
lead the sales rankings. 


@ New York—Indicative of New York City’s 
persistent unemployment problem is the 
stir created by Kaiser Co. hiring for Pacific 
shipyards (page 74). Although the materials 
situation in apparel has not yet become 
acute, some lines have been pinched; and 
despite great hopes, war pon are still 
only trickling through, albeit in increased 
volume. So employment hasn't moved 
greatly one way or the other. 

Altogether, because of somber city pros- 
pects, a relative lack of military projects, 
and below-average farm income advances in 
rural New York State, district income lags. 
But Buffalo, Utica, Schenectady, etc., in 
upstate New York; Bridgeport, Conn.; Long 
Island towns; and northern New Jersey war 
centers around Newark and Jersey City 
rank among the best in the nation. And 
migration from New York City to  sur- 
rounding arms areas continues as new facili- 
ties come into operation. 


@ Philadelphia—General trends in th 
tion’s war program increasingly work to ¢ 
district’s disadvantage. Even in the Phj 
delphia industrial area—arms hub of ; 
region—employment is tending to flatt 
First, continuing declines in such consup 
lines as textiles, clothing, paper, and leatl 
partly offset war gains. Now expansio: 
shipbuilding and ordnance job rolls is ; 
proaching fruition ahead of other Res 
districts. Certainly, some towns are still 
the upbeat (BW —Aug.29'42,p44), but 
others—Scranton, Reading, ‘Trenton —p 
rolls have been sluggard for some time. 
Also, while growth of the armed for 
continues to drain labor, creating fact 
replacement problems, troop training 
hardly a district forte, except at a few s 
“hot spots” as Atlantic City, New Brug 
wick, and Wrightstown, N. J. And far 
income, booming elsewhere, is both a « 
tively minor and a laggard factor her 


DISTRICT 6—ATLANTA 


DISTRICT 4—CLEVELAND 
80 


DISTRICT 5—RICHMOND 
180 


EE ———— 


1937 1938 1939 1940 41 4 
@ Cleveland—The northeastern corner of 
Ohio, centering about this city, still figures 
to register sharpest employment gains in the 
district. Meanwhile, new plant awards are 
trickling through. Toledo has more aircraft- 
supply work; Pittsburgh may get butadiene; 
and Akron expects to need more rubber 
reclaiming and fabricating capacity later. To 
get workers, the major centers, including 
active Cincinnati, tend to draw upon nearby 
smaller towns, and upon less-active castern 
Kentucky and southeastern Ohio. 

In addition, labor turnover is increasin 
in short-work-week lines—rubber and coa 
because of union strictures, in steel because 
of the three-shift operation. Workers leave 
to get more hours and pay. Other lines— 
stoves, bicycles, farm implements—face con- 
tinuing conversion problems. All this, to- 
gether with the drift of farm labor to 
industry—despite good 1942 receipts—rein- 
forces migration from small towns. 
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@ Richmond—Soaring payrolls at Baltimore, 
Washington, and Hampton Roads—at all of 
which housing shortages are mounting— 
and boosts in cotton and tobacco crops in 
the Carolinas (BW—Aug.29'42,p44) chiefly 
account for accelerating district income. 
Elsewhere—except for “hot spots” like 
Charlestown, W. Va., Wilmington, N. C., 
Charleston, S$. C.—industrial activity holds 
steady, and farm prospects are just “fair.” 
But military awards, as now at Williams- 
burg, Va., have been important all along 
the coastal plain. 

Thus, in western Maryland and Virginia, 
Hagerstown, Cumberland, Radford, and 
Pulaski are the outstanding arms towns. 
Rayon is big at Waynesboro, Front Royal, 
Covington, Martinsville, with textiles, furni- 
ture, and paper the other chief industries. 
Clifton Forge and Roanoke are rail towns, 
and Martinsburg, W. Va., and Harrison- 
burg farm centers. 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


e@ Atlanta—Farmers in this southern reg 
are already unleashing pursestrings as hop 
for bumper cotton yields come nearer 
realization. Now, as Congress move 
boost loan prices, even larger cash receipt 
are in prospect. 

Rural territories may reward avid mark¢ 
cultivation even better than urban Fe 
much of the lift in city potentials 4 
derived solely from soldier spending 
which this district commands a huge shat 
Outside shipbuilding towns on the coat 
munitions centers in northern Alabam 
aluminum and aircraft plants in | cnnes 
and a few other arms points, industrial are 
have lagged behind most such in the ® 
tion. Payrolls have depended on textie 
lumber, oil, and other stable lines. Nom 
theless, income is up more than average 
the over-all. Indicative is the sharp ms¢ ' 
income-tax collections in this customar! 
low per-capita income region. 
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¢ Chicago—With acceleration in conversion 
of existing plants and construction of new, 
payrolls are on the move in this region. 
Auto industry job rolls, for instance, are 
above peacetime peaks. Indeed, with so 
much expansion to come, labor shortages 
now loom bigger in all industrial areas. 

Chicago itself is really beginning to hum 
with its new aircraft engine and other arms 
factorics; Detroit is on the verge of un- 
precedented boom; and Milwaukee's arms 
facilities are being expanded. Indianapolis 
and Ft. Wayne head Indiana’s upsurge. In 
downstate Illinois, Danville, Springfield, and 
Rock Island feel effects of new munitions 
work. Monday night shopping time for 
war workers is spreading. 

Ranking with the top-notch arms markets 
are hog-raising areas, particularly with prices 
high and corn yields rich. But Wisconsin 
dairymen, despite heavy current receipts, 
are concerned over the growing labor pinch. 


DISTRICT 1O—KANSAS CITY 


@ St. Louis—Crop estimates are up again, 


cotton by 10% in one month. Corn, hay, 
and oats harvests now figure to be some 
10% bigger than last year, and Arkansas 
rice 27%, at bumper prices. Only Ken- 
tucky burley condition is off. The result 
is a boon to rural income prospects, pat- 
ticularly in the south. Arkansas _ returns 
have been well above average, and Mis- 
sourl’s slightly, with Kentucky laggard. 
Industrially, St. Louis and Louisville con- 
tinue to advance. But whereas in Arkansas 
booming war towns are numerous—Pine 
Bluff, El Dorado, ‘Texarkana—small towns 
with arms plants (like Jacksonville, Ill., 
Burns City, Ind., Hannibal, Mo., Paducah, 
Ky.) are few and far between in the north. 
In others, like Effingham, Ill., and Mt. 
Vernon, Mo., farm conditions are bolster- 
ing. But in many, like Springfield, Mo., 
activity is steady at best, and some even are 


losing population to the bigger centers. 


Regional Income Indexes (August figures preliminary; July, revised) 
District August July August, 1941 District August July August, 1941 

ti sca céoyeisnsiens 161.5 158.2 136.1 United States ..... 161.5 158.2 136.1 

District 1—Boston .. 162.2 159.2 132.0 District 7—Chicago 157.8 154.9 137.5 

District 2—New York . 143.8 140.6 126.9 District 8—St. Louis . 71.5 167.4 138.1 

District 3—Philadelphia 144.2 143.3 129.9 District 9—Minneapolis 159.1 157.0 132.9 

District leveland 159.6 156.1 140.6 District 10—Kansas City 159.4 153.5 123.8 

District 5—Richmond 178.6 175.8 147.5 District ||—Dallas 177.9 171.4 141.6 

District 6—Atlanta 174.1 171.7 145.2 District |\2—San Francisco 185.7 182.0 146.1 
= 

(Key to Regional Income Ind , 1935-37 = 100: CJ United States; ae 
DISTRICT 7—CHICAGO " DISTRICT 8—ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 9—MINNEAPOLIS 
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e Twin Cities—Further improvement in 
wheat and feed crops is lifting rural poten 
tials in this northwestern cigtrict. Farm in 
come, except in Montana, is running along 
with the nation’s or above, and autumn 
receipts now promise to the 
1942 position. Not only have crops reg 
istered unlooked-for gains, but Minnesota's 
dairymen also are thankful for their tardy 
conversion to cheese-making, now that sur 
pluses have again appeared. Pork and beef 
producers are cashing in on boosted output 
and western pastures are lush. 

Industrially, rising ordnance work in Min 
neapolis-St. Paul, shipbuilding in Duluth, 
Superior, and iron mining on the northern 
ranges are outstanding. War orders have 
helped Red Wing and Eau Claire, but 
military and arms projects generally have 
been few. So, for the longer-term, incom« 
is vulnerable to any cut in farm output 
caused by poor weather or a labor lack. 
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* Kansas City—District gains in industrial 
employment are outstripping the nation’s 
now as new war plants come into operation 
and construction starts on still others. Cen- 
ters like Denver, Wichita, the Kansas Cities, 
lulsa, and Omaha, benefit. War projects 
accumulate, too, with air bases going to 
Bruning, Harvard, McCook, and Fairmont, 
Neb., Clinton, Okla., and Kansas towns. 

_ Moreover, farm income and prospects for 
kiture receipts are up with or ahead of the 
nation’s. A big corn crop particularly is 
looked for, with recent gains alone coming 
in value to nearly $75,000,000. Even more 
wheat was harvested this year than last. 
\nd Oklahoma’s cotton is up nearly 25% 
‘rom 1941. Hogs, beef, milk, eggs, etc.— 
which account for two-thirds of district re- 
‘ipts—also are bringing rich yields. Alto- 
gether income is outrunning the nation’s; 
an additional lift may come, as to all farm 
‘gions, from congressional price boosts. 
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@ Dallas—Recent weather has altered pros- 
pects somewhat in this essentially agricul- 
tural region. Cotton was hit by a surfeit of 
rain along and inland from the coastal 
plain. But additional moisture put ranges 
in the western half of the district in ex- 
cellent shape. Prospects gencrally are good 
and farm income gains continue to keep 
pace with the nation’s. Labor is a problem 
and much cotton will be pulled and stripped 
instead of picked. Some schools may close 
temporarily to release children for work. 
Sharpest pinch comes in areas of heavy 
arms awards, as in northeastern Texas, 
Texarkana, Marshall, and Daingerfield. 
National gasoline rationing will further 
curtail oil activity. Hardest hit so far have 
been low-octane fields around Corpus 
Christi and Laredo. But industrial expan- 
sion, particularly along the Gulf Coast, and 
military awards—the latest to Dallas and 
Gaitesville—continue heavy. 


e San Francisco—Labor stringencies tend to 
limit income expansion here, so vastly have 
demands grown. Shipbuilding, followed by 
aircraft, are the big hirers, drawing workers 
away from lumber and mining arcas. Agri 
culture has already been hit (BW —Jul.11 
"42,p52). Migration continues to the boom 
ing nearby coastal arms areas, from the 


. Bakersfield, Fresno, and Sacramento valleys 


of California, from Eugene, Ore., Yakima, 
Wash., etc. Such smaller spots as Stock- 
ton, Ventura, and Monterey, Calif., are 
helped by military projects. And in Nevada, 
not only are Reno and. Las Vegas activated 
by mining, but farm income also is high 

Idaho’s agricultural gains over 1941 are 
running sharpest, but the district gencrally 
compares well with the nation (BW —Aug. 
29°42,p45). Fruit canning is now about 
over, with tomatoes the main crop still to 
go; salmon packs are off. The Army is still 
the big buyer. 
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Stores Hunt Help 


Faced with competition of 
war industry, retailers appeal to 
those who don’t have to work. 
Age no longer a consideration. 


Department store personnel directors 
have almost forgotten the time when 
one of their chief problems was to find 
the most efficient means of segregating 
applicants and emptying reception 
rooms of a swarm of job-hunters. Now 
the problem is to recruit help, any help. 


troit (BW —Aug.22’42,p80), where girl 
after girl comes up with the cheery re- 
rain, “I can get $50 a week at the 
Buick plant,” department store execu 
tives are beginning to wonder how long 
they will be able to stave off self-service 
operations. Hope of getting adequate 
help for the Christmas rush has already 
been abandoned. 

Even in New York, the city that the 
war boom forgot (BW—Jul.18'42,p35), 
where the general labor shortage has not 
yet made itself felt acutely, retailers are 
buying display space instead of relying 
on mere want ads to muster a Christmas 
sales force. And in their advertising they 
are taking their cue from employers in 
other cities who have learned that their 


salvation—if any—lies in ap} 
women who wouldn’t be att 
gardless of salary, to a powd 
engine factory, but who mig! 
to “help out” in a white-colla 


like clerking in a high-class st. a 


e To “the Kind of People”— | 
week the copy in a blind ad 
a big New York merchant, wa 
addressed to “‘the kind of pe 


ted 


Plant 


1US, + 


are our customers, who unde: t 


point of view of the people 
with us.” 

Washington readers, for 
were treated to a new theme | 
the remember-when-you-wanti 


lace 


<CTit 


CXd! 


+ 


+ 


store? theme. The copy (Julius 


finckel & Co.) created a nostalgic ; 
of rainy days in the attic when 4] ks 
kids in the neighborhood rifled gr; 
mother’s trunk for a “‘sale” with butts 
as legal tender. 

“Why don’t you try it again? 
gests the ad. It even says, please 
@ An Open Letter—W ieboldt’s, oper: 
of six big department stores in Chicag 
and adjacent suburbs, bought diy 
space, ten inches on four columns, | 
“An Open Letter to Thousands of ( 
cagoland Women Who Do Not Ii 
to Work.” The copy announced th: 
the firm “‘is recruiting a staff of patriot 
women” to become members of \V FS! 
Wieboldt’s Emergency Service Pe: 
sonnel. 

Members of WESP “may work eithe! 
full time or part time. For six ful] di 
work, or equivalent time, you wil 
paid with a war bond which has a 
turity value of $25. For each bond pai 
to a WESP member, Wieboldt’s 
buy for its own investment a bond ¢ 
like amount. Thus the members 
WESP will accomplish three patriot 
purposes—(1) add their labors to th: 
total effort of industry; (2) purchase : 
bond; (3) sell a bond.” Response fron 
readers of the one-insertion, one-pape: 
WESP offer was better than expected 
e Standards Change—Personne! direct 
ors are reluctant to admit that thev ax 
less critical, but they do say that ag 
no longer a consideration. Older peop 
and youngsters (minimum ages lot 
men, 18 for women) are being hi 
and it is hoped that schools will alte: 
schedules to make more help availabi 

Even when retailers have wheedleé 
a few prospective clerks around to th 
employment office they cannot be su 
that they will stick. New and old cles 
are coming and going at an umprcc 
dented rate as better job opportumiti 
open up or as personal living arrang 
ments are affected by the vicissitudes « 
the draft. The National Retail Dr 
Goods Assn. estimates that employmen 
turnover is running 30% to 40° highes 
than normal. What with the necessit 
of initiating new clerks into the ms 
teries of ceiling prices and the rules th! 
govern rationed products, the work © 
training becomes a nightmare. 


@ Self-Service—In many cities like De- 


At Pensacola Field 


.. where split-second efficiency is the rule, commands are issued, 
individuals located, information secured with FLEXIFONE 


“finger-tip control” intercommunication equipment by Ope- 
RADIO. On the production front, too, the challenge of war is 
being met brilliantly by this same FLEXIFONE equipment. In 
your plant, on your desk, the unit shown below will save execu- 
tive time, get the goods to the men on the firing line faster! 
Write Operadio Manufacturing Co., Dept. B-6, St. Charles, Ill. 
Export Division: Operadio, 145 West 45th Street, New York City. 


Aol oPERADIo 


@ symBOl OF QUALITY SOUND 
COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 

Engineered to embrace all or any combination of these services: VOICE PAGING 

INTERCOMMUNICATION - PUBLIC ADDRESS - MUSIC & RADIO - SIGNAL & ALARM 


hb Co. and Western Electric Co., Incorporated 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of A Teleph aT 


a 
be. EE ee 
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But we'll buy it back... for Uncle Sam! 


HOW TO MAKE TYPEWRITERS LAST 
-.. TEN TIPS TO TYPISTS 


DO DAILY 

1. Brush erasures and dirt on typebars 
towards front part of machine. 

2. Clean type with cloth or brush slightly 
moistened with cleaning fluid. 

3. Move carriage to extreme right, clean 
carriage rails. Reverse operation. 
Brush dust from typebars. 

. Always cover machine when not in use. 


DO REGULARLY 

6. Prevent paper slipping by cleaning rubber 
rollers with cloth slightly moistened with 
cleaning fluid. 

7. Remove roller and brush out particles of dirt. 

8. Save roller by inserting 2 sheets at a time. Use 
backing sheet over and over to conserve paper. 

9. Keep particles from falling into machine by 
moving carriage to extreme ends when erasing. 

10. Change ribbons correctly. Jiggle or tap them 
lightly. Never force them on shaft. 


NEVER OIL YOUR TYPEWRITER... 
LEAVE OILING TO SERVICEMAN 


We are neither making nor selling typewriters, 
these days. 

But the Army and Navy need over half a 
million more standard typewriters. ..on ships, 
in the field, at headquarters. Every report, 
every command, every requisition... here or 
abroad, aloft or undersea... must be typed 
And there simply aren’t enough machines to 
go around. 

So...will you help? As a patriotic contribu 
tion, will you sell back every standard type 
writer (made since Jan. 1, 1935) that you can 
possibly spare? Every Smith-Corona branch 
office is authorized by the Government to buy 
LC Smith machines at standard 1941 ‘trade 
in’’ values. ..and your help is urgently invited 

~ - + 

Meanwhile, the typewriters you cannot spare 
must likewise be kept going full time. Don’t 
wait for breakdowns! Tell our branch or |, ( 
Smith dealer to send a service expert around 
... periodically, Let us keep your typewriters 
going for the duration. 

LC SMITH & CORONA TYPuWRITERS INC SYRACUSE N } 


; Y 
mith - Corona 


OFFICE PORTABLE 


War production entrusted to us is precision work calling for 
craftsmanship of the highest order...skill won through many 
years of making America’s finest office and portable typewriters. 
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ReynoldsSpeedup 


From bauxite to finished 
aluminum aircraft parts sets 
tempo of new plant. Big saving 
in scrap handling seen. 


Something new is being added to air- 

craft aluminum production by Reynolds 
Metals Co, in its self-contained plant 
“somewhere in Alabama.” Bauxite is 
reduced to alumina, alumina reduced to 
aluminum, aluminum rolled into sheets, 
and—here’s the brand new addition— 
aluminum alloy sheets are processed 
into aircraft parts, precisely true to 
blueprint, ready to be assembled into 
finished planes. 
@ Where the Savings Come In—Not 
only are the familiar costs and delays of 
interplant handling reduced. Reynolds 
executives point out that 70 tons of 
aluminum parts constitute a typical pro- 
duction from 100 tons of sheet. Thus, 
under ordinary methods, 30 tons of the 
initial shipment become scrap which 
must be returned to the aluminum pro- 
ducer for remelting and rerolling. 

Reynold’s new system saves freight 
space, sorting, and handling for this 30 
tons of scrap as well as the “lost time in 
transit. I'he company feels pretty proud 
of the fact that scrap from the parts 
production is frequently remelted and 
rerolled within 24 hours, making it al- 
most instantly available for further parts 
production, speeding up the intricate 
process of getting planes and more 


planes into the air where they can do 
most good. 
e@ Tackling More Parts—Up to this 
month, the Reynolds Airplane Parts 
Division is confining its efforts largely 
to flat parts like panels for airplane 
skins (punched or drilled and ready for 
the riveter or welder), and webs for 
wingribs (contoured to airfor section 
and needing only the addition of tops, 
bottoms, and nose sections). ‘The editors 
of McGraw-Hill’s Aviation, however, 
have received a tipoff from W. G. 
Reynolds, general manager, and D. P. 
Reynolds, assistant manager, that they 
are negotiating with Anderson Aircraft 
Co. for the use of the Anderson I’orm- 
ing-by-Drawing machine in the produc- 
tion of a varicty of formed parts. 
Facilities include a dozen shearing 


machines, 20 punch presses ranging in 


size from 30-ton to 1,200-ton capaci- 
tics, nine routers which also take care 
of drilling large pieces. Since the plant 
is fully equipped for the design and 
fabrication of dics and templates, it is 
necessary only for the aircraft manu- 
facturer to send along his blueprints and 
specifications. In a good many in- 
stances, the plant has been able to com- 
plete blanking dies or router blocks and 
templates and to get into production 
within 24 hours of their receipt. 
@ Packaging Problems—All parts are in- 
spected under government supervision 
before packing and shipment. Meticu- 
lous care must be exercised both to in- 
sure delivery of perfect parts for im- 
mediate assembly and to utilize every 
available inch of freight space. 
Reynolds really expects to go to town 


Webs for the wingribs of military 
planes are packed meticulously for 
shipment, ready for immediate as- 
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sembly by the aircraft manufacturer. 
Variety of prefabricated parts is indi- 
cated by packed boxes in background. 


Prefabricated aircraft parts are scrui 
nized by (left to right) T. A. Lyn 
general sales manager of Rey 
Metals, Frohman Anderson, pr 
dent, Anderson Aircraft, and PD. | 
Reynolds, asst. mgr., Reynolds’ Pari 


when four or five manufacturers, \ 
ing on the same plane, will poo! t 
orders on identical parts, permittin 
eratives to show what they can 
genuinely all-out production. 


FWA’s ABC's 


How the government ex. 
pects to protect its buildings 
against air raids may provide a 
few hints for business men. 


co 


Business men who have to decide | 
to safeguard their buildings and « 
ployees from air raids will be able, wit! 
a week or two, to obtain copies of t 
official code which tells how the fede 
government does it. 

e The A, B, and C of It—Prepared | 
the Federal Works Agency, th« 
provides for three stages of prot 

A, B, and C. The stage used for a p 
ticular building depends upon thc 
portance of the work carried on 11 
and the degree of bombing hazar 
that location. 

Thus, the code recommends thiat pt 
tection of buildings housing direct © 


work be carried to stage B eve vhere 


and to stage C in areas exposed to! 

quent or to steady bombardmen! 
Where the work contributes important: 
but only indirectly to the war, protectio! 
should be to stage A in low-hazard areas 
B where bombing might be frequen! 
C where it might be heavy and stead’ 
e Stage A for Safer Area—Work wit 
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EVERY FIRE 
IS SABOTAGE 


()... of the outstanding attributes of free enter- 
prise is organized fire prevention, led for the last 
three-quarters of a century by the capital stock fire 
insurance companies. 


This leadership has been effective because, in the 
American way of life, it has had the cooperation of 
government and people. Many lives and properties 
have been saved. 

The fire-awareness of every industry and of every 
community is today resulting in a 40% reduction in 
the rate of destruction by fire compared with that in 
World War I. But steady progress is not 
enough—today. War calls for extra effort, 
extra speed. Fire Prevention engineering 
services early enlisted to help cut fire and 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John St., New York « Est. 1866+ Nation-wide organization of the capital stock fire insn 


accident losses in war plants, 
cantonments, munition depots, 
docks and military hospitals. 
Expert advice is being utilized 
constantly to avoid fire’s dis- 
ruption of vital production 


FIRE LOSSES 

OF CORRESPONDING 

REDUCED 40% 
WAR II 


1914-1916 1939-194! 


and transportation. 


Today, even the most innocent kind of thoughtless- 
ness that results in the burning of property is aid to 
the enemy. 

Most fires are preventable... .Vigilance in eliminat- 
ing the causes of destructive fires will help 
# your Country. “Not to waste one hour, not to 
« hold back one blow”... not to lose a single 
Y unit of property to fire! 


rance companies 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK : OCT. 4-10 
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On the home battle front, in 
the offices and plants of Amer- 
ican war industry—just as on 
the far-flung battlefields— 
swift, p teens Bs os Communi- 
cations are vital to victory. 
AMPLICALL Intercommunica- 
tion swiftly links the battle 
stations of your business to 
the “GHQ” (General Head- 
quarters) of executive control. 
AMPLICALL saves you and 
key men in your business 
precious working hours each 
day. It puts you in speedy 
talking contact with every 
department and every indi- 
vidual you want, without any- 
one leaving his desk! It’s the 
wartime way to save ftime, 
today’s precious commodity. 


os VICE PRESIDENT 


And that's not everything— 
it relieves your telephone 
switchboard of blockades— 
enables you to gather essen- 
tial information speedily while 
you hold important incoming 
calls. AMPLICALL prevents 
costly delays and errors— 
pays its own way every day 
in time, energy, and money 
saved. No wonder executives 
everywhere say they wouldn't 
part with AMPLICALL for many 
times its cost! 


No matter what your busi- 
ness may be, there is an 
AMPLICALL System (capacities 
from 2 to more than 100 sta- 
tions) to serve your exact 


needs. Write us today for com- 
plete details! 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW 
AMPLICALL CAN SERVE YOUR BUSINESS .. .! 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
(Rauland-Webster Sound Division) 
4245 North Knox Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Name____. bine Ae 


Address BS SES Be 


Dept. 1-OC 


Send us full information covering 
Amplicall Intercommunications Systems 


ELECTRONEERING 


for victory on the battle 
front and on the home front 
is the sole concern of 
The Rauland Corporation. 
Pioneers in the engineer- 
ing and manufacturing of 
electronic equipment in 
the fields of Radio, Sound, 
Communications and Tele- 
vision ... Rauland serves 
the war effort exclusively. 


ee State 
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only incidental relationship to th 

should be protected to-stage .\ j; N 
hazard areas, B elsewhere. N. ny 
tivity should be protected t 

only in extreme hazard areas. 

Business men will have to ceci¢ 
themselves the degree of hazari ty r 
their buildings are exposed. [o, 
guidance of F.W.A., the War 
ment has prepared a hazard 11.ip py: 
is a deep military secret. 

Protection at stage A is limite. 
surveying the building and drawing 
plans for more elaborate protec: 
when this becomes necessary. tr 
of air raid warden and simi 
provision for blackout of arcas whe 
night work must be done, designati . 
the least unsafe portions of the build 
as shelter areas, and provision of stan¢ 
fire and air raid alarm and Phone serig 
e@ Subdivide Corridors—At ‘tage 5 
plans should be laid for future provis 
of new air raid shelters. Blast protect 
should be provided for communicat 
centers and guard rooms. Entrance: 
the shelter areas should be protecte 
roofs of such areas should be strengt 
ened; protection should be provide 
against flying glass. 

Where the shelter area is a long , 
ridor, it should be subdivided by } 
proof walls at intervals such that 
more than 100 people will be stati 
between walls. 

Standby power should be pro 
for lighting and pumps, and pro 
should be made for emergency 
supply and _ ventilation. 

e Concrete Box—The preferred 
protection is a 12-in. reinforced con 
wall or 13-in. reinforced brickwork. A 
acceptable is 30 in. of sandbags, 24 


of sand or gravel between wood or Iro 
sheathings, or 15 in. of mass concre! | 
At stage C, new air raid _ shel - 
should be built if feasible. ‘They ma r 
bu' 
placed in or outside of buildings, sh off 
ordinarily be above ground. Re 
: § tak 


mended design is a reinforced conc 


rigid-frame box, 8 ft. high and not: ae 
than 10 ft. wide or 35 ft. long. | ; | 
and roof should be 6 in. thick, walls |: Ne 
in. The roof should be designed ! a 
carry the anticipated debris load. [1 his 
verse interior walls should be pro m 
at 13-ft. intervals, permitting design Er 
the roof as a two-way slab. om 
e Dig in at Stage C—Other precaut b] 
to be taken at stage C include provi 
for complete, long-continued blackov' A 
Blast protection should be provided ! | 
all first and second story windows. fF: 
gency sanitation — preferably chen - 
| closets—should be provided in shelt oii 
areas. Large work areas should be s Di 
divided by blast-proof walls into area 23 
not more than 5,000 sq.ft. ou 
The code also contains an appen me 
| of suggestions for carrying out reco! rt 
mendations (Superintendent of Do: am 
ments, Washington). Price has not “i ¢. 
been determined. Y 
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NEW PRODUCTS) 


| 


Stenoscribe 


After a “machine shorthander” has | 
taken es notes of correspond- 
ence, speeches, Or group mectings on 
the Stenotype, and it comes time to 
transcribe them from the accordion 
paper tape, she or any other transcriber 
will find the work considerably facili- 
tated by the Stenoscribe. 

It is a new transcribing stand manu- 
factured by the Stenoscribe Corp., De 
Land, Fla., and marketed exclusively 


by the Stenotype Co., 4101 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Built of nonstrategic 
materials, it holds two full folds of the 
tape at eye level. ‘Iwo new folds are 
brought into position, either forward or 
backward, from a deep-tray by an casy 
fick of the fingers on a wheel. ‘The 
easel is easily adjustable to the most 
comfortable working position. 


lronless Andirons 


If your old andirons have been do- | 


nated to the metal salvage campaign, 
but you still have a fireplace in your 
ofice or home, you can burn wood to 
take off winter’s chill and stretch out 
your supply of rationed furnace fuel by 
using “War Dogs” Ironless Andirons. 

Edwin Jackson, Inc., 175 FE. 60th St., 
New York, molds them out of a tough 
variety of fire brick clay which will stand 


higher temperatures than iron. ‘Their 


name is derived from “Fire dogs,” the | 


English term for andirons. ‘They come 


in two functional designs. both painted | 


black, 


Air Express Estimator 


To provide a quick means of approxi- 
mating the cost and flying time of any 
air express shipment, the Air Express 


Division of Railway Express Agency, 

230 Park Ave., New York, has worked | 
out a simple Air Express Shipping Esti- | 
mator, available without charge to any | 
shipper. It is a pocket-size, paper slide | 


tule with a map of United States and 


Canadian air routes printed on one side. | 
You get your mileage and flying time | 
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When you need chain—be it to lift . 
pig iron for the forges of war or merely. 
to tie “Bossie” out in the pasture—get in 


touch with International. * * International — 


makes choin for every regular need: In- 
dustrial, marine, farm, or tire. x * In addi- 
tion, we are prepared to counsel with your — 
engineers on jobs involving unusual chain 
problems. We cordially invite your inquiry. — 
International Chain & Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 
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TODAY'S 
PACKAGING 


086. v. & PAT. OF8. 


Vege 
Parchment 


It’s a fact that. packaging some 
products efficiently is worrying 
many businesses today. No 
wonder, with the supplies of so 
many materials cut off. 

If you’re in a quandary — 
INVESTIGATE PATAPAR! 


A grease-resisting 
boil-proof paper 


Patapar resists grease, fats, oils. It can 
be soaked in water indefinitely. It can 
even be boiled without harm. 


For years butter, meats, fish, cheese, 
milk, vegetables and other food products 
have been enjoying Patapar protection. 
Today Patapar has new roles. It is pinch 
hitting for oiled silk. It is helping in the 
packaging of dehydrated foods. It is 
being laminated with paper board con- 
tainers to make packaging units for 
many products formerly packed in tin 
cans. In countless other ways this unique 
paper is filling important needs. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: 


If there’s a problem in your business you 
think Patapar could solve, write to us 
in detail. We’ll give you the help of all 


our experience. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetabie Parchment since 1885 
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| from the map, set a scale to the weight 
of a particular shipment, and read off 
the approximate cost in less time than 
it takes to describe the operation. 


Magnetic Inspector 


Hidden flaws in steel parts for planes, 
tanks, guns, machine tools, and other 


essential mechanisms are shown up 
magnetically by the Ferroscope, new 
product of the Western Industrial En- 
gineering Co., 3301 Medford St., Los 
Angeles. Any part up to 10 ft. in length 
is clamped between two contact plates, 
sprayed with a quick-drying solution of 
ferrous oxide, subjected to a magnetiz- 
ing current. 

Ferrous oxide particles build up un- 
mistakably over otherwise invisible snr- 
face or subsurface breaks, checks, blow 
holes, grinding cracks, slag inclusions, 
or variations in granular structure due 
to faulty heat treatment. Surplus solu- 


tion drains away through the cabinet 
for reuse. If necessary, any parts that 
might interfere with compass operation 
in planes or ships can be quickly de- 
magnetized. 


Wood-Swiveled Chair 


Squeaks and consequent oiling prob- 
lems promise to be eliminated in the 


new swivel mechanisms developed by 
the Sikes Co., Inc., 20 Churchill St., 
Buffalo, N. Y., for its new line of 
Velveturn Business Chairs. Chair 
spindles are made of straight-grain 
maple. They revolve in laminated wood 
hubs which are fitted with two graphite- 
impregnated plastic bearings. Chairs 
will be available in both executive and 
clerical models. 


LABOR 
Workers West 


Kaiser’s need for help js 
Mrs. Rosenberg’s opportunity 


and result is a demonstration 
that New York isn’t forgotten, 


Henry J. Kaiser was the biggest f, 
tor in the New York City labor marke: 
this week. The West Coast ship) 
cr's agents were hiring 20,000 Men out! 
of the city’s pool of jobless, which hy 
been estimated at 400,000. The ney 
hands will be transported on charter 
trains to Portland, Ore., and Vancouver 
Wash., where they will be put to wor 
on a shipyard assembly line. Rail fax 
of $75 will be deducted from subs 
quent pay checks. 

@ Publicity Coup—Kaiser’s long-distane: 
hiring became in 24 hours one 

the best publicized jobs of labor x 
cruiting ever undertaken by a privat 
employer. The play which New Yor 
newspapers gave the Kaiser move wa 
worth more advertising dollars tha 
anyone could calculate, and it assured 
the shipbuilder of all the applicatio: 
he could handle. 

Behind the action was Washington 
pressure and the able politicking 
Anna Rosenberg, newly appointed 1 
gional director of the War Manpowe 
Commission. For months now, May 
LaGuardia and his Business Advisor 
Committee have been beating a path t 
the capital to plead for war contract 
for New York (BW-—Jul.18’42,p35 
@ Missed by Boom—With the 
principal fields of employment in 
sumer goods, financial, and _ service 
trades, the wage earner group has bee! 
caught in the backwash of the wa 
boom. Unemployment has been grow 
ing, and there has been much talk at 
civic affairs of “the biggest ghost town 
since Nineveh.” 

For the most part, the city’s plight 
got little more than sympathy in govern 
ment quarters. New York’s small scal 
industries presented real conversion 
problems, and military policy was op 
posed to building huge new factories 1 
an area that is, relatively, only a short 
flying distance from Europe. It becam¢ 
apparent that the most expeditious wa\ 
of handling Gotham’s unemployment 
problem was to bring the unemployed 
to jobs rather than jobs to New York 
@An Opportunity—This presented 3 
made-to-measure opportunity for Mrs 
Rosenberg, whose standing at the White 
House is no longer news. As director 
of the New York region for the Social 
Security Board, she had been concen- 
trating her interest on the work of the 
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United States Employment Service, the 
SSB branch which has had the biggest 


war role. When a reorganization move 


last week put USES under the jurisdic- | 


tion of the War Manpower Commission | 
(BW —Sep.26'42,p5), Anna Rosenberg | 


became Manpower Commissioner Paul 
McNutt’s New York director. 


Mrs. Rosenberg needed only a brief | 
conversation with Kaiser to induce him | 


to send his agents to Manhattan. 


eA Complication—The whole project | 
almost missed fire, however, because | 


Kaiser jumped the gun. His recruiters | 


opened a New York office and began 


hiring before Mrs. Rosenberg’s US#S | 


tied into the program. More than 1,200 
men were taken on in the first day. 
Protests were made by some New York 
employers, who charged that essential 
workers were quitting to sign on for 
West Coast jobs. Some quick telephon- 
ing straightened it out, and at the close 
of the first day’s business, Kaiser repre- 
sentatives announced that they would 
only interview applicants referred to 
them by USES. 

In two days, two USES offices sent 

Kaiser interviewers 4,000 applicants who 
had been screened from more than 
7,900 who wanted to sign up. USES 
administered a simple health check, de 
termined draft status, age, citizenship, 
and did its work so efficiently that less 
than 2% of those referred to the Kaiser 
agents were rejected. 
e Five Special Trains—By the end of 
the week, the Kaiser men acknowledged 
that the flood was more than they had 
bargained for, that hiring would have 
to stop for a while until arrangements 
could be made to transport and house 
the new employees. Five special trains 
left over the week end. The first 5,000 
of the transplanted New Yorkers will 
live in specially constructed barracks in 
Portland at a minimum living cost of 
$13.50 a week. 

Men hired were advised not to bring 

their wives and families “right now.” 
This comforted New York merchants 
who were disturbed by the exodus. 
@ What's Offered—The great bulk of 
the new men hired were assigned jobs 
as “laborers” at 88¢ an hour rate. ‘They 
were told that they would work a 48- 
hour week, with time-and-a-half for the 
eight hours over 40. Other jobs filled 
in New York were for “helpers” at 95¢ 
an hour, journeymen at $1.20, and sub- 
foremen at $1.45. All were promised 
special bonuses for night shift work. 

Each man taken on had to indicate 

his willingness to join the A.F.L., with 
which Kaiser has closed shop contracts. 
Initiation fees come to $20, which may 
be paid in a lump sum or prorated over 
20 weeks. 
_ Kaiser’s agents planned to begin hir- 
ing again this week on a smaller scale, 
hoped to have the full complement by 
Christmas, when the West Coast should 
be able to house the migrants. 
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“HE WHO BUILDS A MOUNTAIN 
ALSO DIGS A PIT!”’ 


With the transition and expansion of many 
industries to a war pattern, the problems of legal and 
contractual liability, and property protection, are much 
more complex. Your insurance program may be ade- 
quate. But unless you are sure, in building the mountain 
you may also have dug a pit of hidden hazards. @ In this 
war of production, every plant must be kept operating 
at top speed. Every breakdown of a vital machine, every 
man-hour lost through needless accident, every waste 
through preventable fire—increases the dangers of too 
little and too late. © We can help you maintain operating 
schedules by eliminating hidden hazards and reducing 
loss possibilities. This service costs you 


nothing. It can save you immeasurably. 


EST. 
RBH 
KoliMns Byrd i 


MA 


] ‘ 
< Hunter 


NEW YORK . ' AGY ‘ SEATTLE 


N 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE IN ALL LINES OF INSURANCE 
Labor 


We Dont Gopi Blintly When 


LM Cid ogi peat ST0ud 


Ligurds. 


Now, more than ever, indus- 
trialists realize the importance 
of having accurate measure- 
ments of their stored liquids 
available at all times. 
LIQUIDOMETER Tank Gauges insure true, con- 
venient, hazard-free, 100% aut 


No pumps, valves, or auxiliary units sequined to 
read them. Models are available so that readings 
can be taken remotely from or directly at the tank. 
Remote reading types utilize balanced hydraulic 
transmission system which pletely P 
sates for temp ture variations on i 
ing tubing. Accuracy unaffected by specific 
gravity of tank liquid. Approved for gauging 
hazardous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries and similar groups. 
Models available to auto- 


43, TT 


motors, signals or other 
devices for maintaining 
minimum or maximum 
liquid levels. 


Write for complete 
details 


HOW NOT TO DO IT 


Students in the work-simplification 
course offered by RCA Manufacturing 
Co. learn of all the “don'ts” by study- 
ing the production line sequence 


which Charlie Chaplin made famous 


1 “Modern Times.” In the courses 


to be taken by 6,000 employees, |¢ 


hours of instruction are boiled down 


to two and 24 textbooks of efficienc 


are condensed into six basic principles 


for solving technical 
and business problems 


When you want in- 
formation fast—for 
dealing with difficult 
production problems, 
for settling special 
manageria questions, 
or for handling the 
"1001" situations that 
arise in every shop 

office, laboratory a 


field 


get the facts—experience—data 
you need to solve your particular 
problems from 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


NEW 302-PAGE 1942 CATALOGUE 


NOW READY! 
Here is u e guide to practical, expert in 
formation « scores of subjects—from Account- 
ng Zon ry It cont 1ins clear, concise de- 
scriptions re than 2000 authoritative, in- 
formativ ks written by leaders podlnepienigag “td 
business ering and the’ sciences "or 
you 0 fi and mail coupon ‘tales note 


on it subjects of special interest on which you 
ed information.) 


qrecceceseee MAIL THIS COUPON seseceseeee 
McGraw- Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 
Send me a free copy of the New 1942 Catalogue of 
McGraw - Hil ik ” ~+ I want to know mare about: 
PD oc nnnudeseneessbddeei ca decduswduncasese 
NONE screen wees s5s0kh b06huncnseeessesnh ebooks 
City State FRW 10 42 

eee 
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Alcoa’s Hot Spot 


Truce in latest walkout 
at Cleveland may contain some 
of the essential elements of last- 


ing peace; 1,500 workers idle. 


In the ten months since Pearl Harbor, 


| wildcat strikes and slowdowns have dis- 
| rupted operations at the Cleveland plant 


of the Aluminum Co. of America (BW 
—Jun.13°42,p85) 12 times. The 12th 
strike, which began Sept. 22 with 75 
negro workers in the ingot plant and 
spread to 1,500 others, ended four days 
later in a truce which may contain some 
of the essential elements of a durable 
peace. 

e The Irritants—What precipitated the 
latest disruption was a National War 
Labor Board directive increasing bonus 
rates of 600 hammermen and helpers in 
the forging plant to narrow differentials 
between aluminum forging and _ steel 
forging. Wages of other Cleveland Alcoa 
workers, among them the ingot plant 
employees, were not affected by the 
directive. 

An additional irritant was the pro- 
traction of negotiations between Alcoa 
and C.I.O.’s Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers over production changes which 
the union charged were bonus cuts in 


disguise and which the management 
had submitted to time study 

@ NWLB May Sit in Saddle—I'u 
tails of the ultimate truce were wit 
held, but it was hinted strongly that 
the first sign of a 13th strike, Ak 
Cleveland Tabor relations will be ha 
dled by NWLB directive. It was esta 
lished that both the company and th 
union were given two weeks to reshuffl 
their organizations in the interests 
permanent peace. 

I'he management had to promis 
do something about so-called labor 
baiting plant bosses. What M.MS.\ 
promised was another secret, but it wa 
indicated that International Representa 
tive Thomas F. McGuire would repla 
Edward ‘Il’. Cheyfitz, Alex Balint, an 
Peter Zvara in union operations. 

e Behind the Turmoil—While the 
derlying causes of Alcoa’s labor troubl 
in Cleveland defy definition, they 

to boil down to factional difference: 
within the union resulting in a lac} 
worker discipline, and failure of 
company to win the confidence of neg: 
workers in the vital ingot division. 

Another sore spot is the multip 
of government agencies-NWLB, WP’! 
National Labor Relations Board, 
Army Air Forces’ plant protection 
cers—which have intervened in disput! 


but failed to take firm action. Stil! a 


fourth factor is agitation for econoiic 
equality for negroes. 
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FORD -U. A.W. PACT 


Workers Union appears to have achieved 
its principal goals in negotiations with 
Ford Motor Co. for a new contract. 
4s the proposed agreement goes to the 
ynion membership for approval, most 
of the disputed points have been han 
died as the union wanted them (BW— 
jun.20°42,p50). 

e Wages Left to NWLB-The check- 
of and the union shop are to be con- 
tinued. Grievance procedure is to be 
weeded. More committeemen are spe- 


negotiation before the National War 
Labor Board. 

The company won a point when a 
cause giving shop committeemen un- 
limited time (at Ford’s expense) to set- 
tle grievances was tempered with the 
declaration that such privileges be not 
abused. The committeemen will work 
at their regular jobs when not engaged 
in grievance negotiations. It was agreed 
that demoted foremen may regain sen- 
ority, although union sentiment is gen 
erally opposed to such provision. 
¢ Stiff Penalties—I'he company won its 
major victory in a stiff set of penalties 
for misconduct. “Assault of fellow em 
plovees, brawling or fighting on com 
pany property” is punishable by layoffs 
of two weeks or longer, or by discharge. 
Disobedience to proper authority” can 
henceforth be penalized by layoff of a 
day or more, or discharge. Other rules 
nfractions also can bring discharges. 


LINEUP FOR C.1.U. 


Four big units and a number of 
smaller ones were scheduled to be rep- 
iesented at the organization mecting of 
the Conference of Independent Unions 
opening in Chicago, Oct. 3 (BW —Aug. 
| 42,p53). Committed to the C.I.U.'s 
program of avoiding anschluss with 
AFL. and C.I.O. are the Mechanics 
Educational Society of America, sponsor 
and angel of the original meeting; As- 
sociated Unions of America, a Wiscon- 
in federation; Assn. of Communication 
Equipment Workers, part of the West- 
em Electric Independent Labor Assn.., 


10US 


>rSes 


Cutters & Helpers. 


lots of little ones still are on the fence. 


it Grand Rapids (BW-—Sep.26'42,p38) 
‘0 form a federation under J. J. Griffin 
ot the Society of Tool & Die Crafts- 
men, opponent of M.E.S.A.’s and 
CLU.’s Matt Smith (BW—Ang.22’42, 
P'S). Also aloof because they are or- 
ganizing another national body are the 
independents in several electric power 
utilities whose United Utilities Union 
ot America meets at Chicago later in 
the month (BW—Aug.1’42,p54). 
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Not coming in are the more than a | 
dozen independents which met recently | 


The C.1.0. United Automobile | 


cifed. Wage raises, of course, are under | 


and United Brotherhood of Welders, 


Several big independent unions and | 


AY 


FOR A “NIGHT GAME” 
THAT WON’T BE CALLED OFF! 


24, aS SRN ole 


TO BUILD MORE SHIPS to beat the 
Axis, an Eastern shipyard needed 
more light for night work. 232 large 
floodlights had to be on the job with 
only a fortnight to go! 


FACTORIES MAKING FLOOD- 
LIGHTS WERE JAMMED with prior- 
ity work even before this ernergency 
order arrived. Warehouse stocks were 
touching bottom. There were two 
strikes on the GRAYBAR Man who 
sought to meet the delivery date. 


AS HE KEPT UP THE SEARCH by 
wire and telephone, one of GRAYBAR’S 
alert Outside Lighting Specialists 
came through with a tip: A profes- 
sional ball park in a distant city had 
a stock of floodlights that would fill 
the bill; lights previously purchased 
to illuminate their playing field which 
currently could not be installed. 


ONCE THE GREATER NEED WAS 
TOLD, the lights were released by 
the park for immediate shipment to 
the East ... via GRAYBAR. They were 
delivered 5 days ahead of schedule. 
In the “night game” against the Axis, 
GRAYBAR teamwork in procurement 
had helped our side to score. 


Your Cun orders for electrical supplies to increase the effi- 
ciency of war plants, get the benefit of these same facilities when they 
go to one of GRAYBAR’S local “mobilization points”. GRAYBAR can help 
you conserve manpower, simplify purchasing, and speed up the deliv- 
ery of critical needs. Why not make it a policy to take advantage of 


this “know-how”? 


ray aR 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . 


. 20,000 customers 
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Newspapers, magazines, 


SV) " . 
” and military and govern- 


ess 


ment authorities have 
paid the railroads some mighty 
fine compliments for the smooth, 
efficient job they are doing in the 
transportation of our fighting men. 
These pats on the back are genu- 
inely appreciated, and spur rail- 
roaders on to doing a better and 
better job. 


And now, the Norfolk and 
Western wants to pay a compli- 
ment and express sincere appreci- 
ation to the folks in civilian life — 
who know and accept the fact that 
Uncle Sam's fighters come first 
with the railroads; who give the 
right-of-way to the men in uniform; 
who do not fuss or criticize when 
they have to take the best they can 
get in train travel. 


It is this teamwork, this spirit 
of cooperation between civilian 
travelers, the railroads, and mili- 
tary authorities, that makes 
America invincible 

. that gives our 


a nc 


fron, VICTORY 


fighting men the 
confidence and cour- 
age — to go places 
and do things! 


Norfolk 


and [A We. ty Vern 
“4 tliway— 


} 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
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Payoff on a Tip 
Wisconsin Central 4’s ran 
up from 1214 to 35; suddenly the 
bonds dropped to around 18. 
| Now comes the attorney general. 


| For the last three months, securities 
| dealers have been watching the New 
peur attorney general’s office to see 
what it would turn up in its investiga- 
tion of the odd behavior of some Wis- 
consin Central bonds last spring. Early 
this week they got their answer. The 
attorney general brought suit to close 
up the over-the-counter house of Han- 
_son & Hanson, charging that it had 
rigged the market and unloaded about 
$450,000 worth of bonds on _ the 
strength of misleading statements. 
e Purchase Rumor—The official charges 
sketch a picture of garden variety ma- 
nipulation that has been familiar to 
security markets ever since the days 
when pioneers traded glass beads for 
beaver pelts. They accuse Hanson & 
Hanson of running up the market price 
of Wisconsin Central 4’s by circulating 
various rumors about their prospects. 
Main selling point, according to the 
charges, was a supposed inside tip that 
| Canadian Pacific would pay a fancy 
| price for the issue to regain control of 
| Wisconsin Central. 

The bonds in question are a low 
grade rail mortgage, in default since 
1936. Last February they were rocking 

| along comfortably at about 124. In the 
' next five months, they climbed spec- 
tacularly, reaching a peak of 35 in June. 
On June 30, Canadian Pacific spoiled 
| the fun by announcing flatly that it had 
| no interest in buying up the issue. Over- 
night the 4’s plummeted back to about 
18, and since that time they have stuck 
there. 
e Basis of Charges—During this period, 
the attorney general charges, Hanson & 
| Hanson were telling their customers 
| that Canadian Pacific would buy the 
| issue at anywhere from 25 to 65. At the 
| same time they were buying steadily on 
| the Stock Exchange, where the sales 
were recorded, and unloading in the un- 
listed market. The accusation is that 
on balance Hanson & Hanson picked 
up around $25,000 while their cus- 
tomers stand to lose about $70,000. 

In most respects the charges are run 
of the mill, but there is one feature of 
the case that may stir up trouble for the 
whole securities business before it is 
settled. This is the question of making 
purchases on the Stock Exchange and 
offsetting them with simultaneous over- 


the-counter sales. The authorities aye 
been running into a lot of trouble with 
this type of operation, and many |)in} 
that tighter regulation of the markets 
is the only way to handle it. 

@ How a Job Is Screened—When a toch 
trades on the Big Board as well a 

the counter, it’s an easy thing to lect the 
exchange ticker advertise purchase 
while outside sales don’t show up an 
place. The trick is to buy on the Stock 
Exchange, creating the impression of 
strong demand, and at the same time 
sell over the counter. 

Working in this way, an operator can 

start out with a little block of an ; 
active security and boost the listed price 
by buying on the exchange. Thi n he 
sells his block in the unlisted market 
and buys on the exchange again. Con 
tinual purchase runs the listed price up 
nicely, and by steady selling the sharper 
takes his profit as he goes along so that 
he doesn’t get caught when the ride i 
over. 
@ Some Spectacular Ones—In spite of 
its possible repercussions, oldtimers in 
the securities business refuse to be im 
pressed with the Hanson & Hanson 
case. Current headlines, they say, pro 
duce nothing to compare with the 
Whitney trial or with the Continental 
Securities case in which seven invest 
ment trusts faced charges of siphoning 
$10,000,000 out from under their credi 
tors. In both number and size today’s 
swindles are penny-ante stuff. 

What statistics there are back up the 
oldtimers’ argument. Records of the 
attorney general's office provide several 

vardsticks for measuring the volume of 
the swindling business. All of them show 
that the shady financier has had a thin 
time of it in the last few years. 
@ Swindlers’ Holiday—In 1941, New 
York authorities made only 27 arrests 
for security fraud, and the year before 
only 37. In 1939, on the other hand, 
they chalked up 82, and in 1938, the 
score was 76. 

Volume of restitutions, which gives 
a rough measure of amounts involved, 
tells the same story. Last year authori- 
ties shook about $171,000 out of New 
York swindlers. In 1940 restitutions 
came to $353,000, and in 1939 the 
shorn lambs got back $575,000 worth 
of their fleece. 

@ It’s the Lack of Excitement—The re- 
cent slump in swindling has little to do 
with morality. It results from general 
dullness in security markets. Shady 
operators thrive when the market 1s 
active and their victims are thinking in 
terms of magnificient killings. In : 
long bear market, the get-rich-qu 

speculators usually give up trading i in 
stead; the field is left to cagey investors. 
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That’s when tricky salesmen start losing 
Authorities are sure that if the 
aited boom ever comes, a new 
crop of frauds and fancy swindles will 
come with it. Until then, they think 
that most of the sharping will stay on 
, smal! change basis. 


Rules on Capital 


SEC seems about ready to 
step in and settle argument over 
minimum requirements for N. A. 
$.D. members. 


weight 


It is beginning to look as though re- 
bellious members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers have won a 
round in their fight with the board of 
governors over minimum capital re- 
quirements (BW—Aug.1’42,p61). ‘The 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
has withheld approval of the new rules 
for almost two months now. Many 
counter men expect it to draw up its 
wn set of requirements instead of let- 
ting N.A.S.D. complete the job it 
initiated. 
¢Mood for Compromise—If SEC lays 
down the law, neither side will get all 
it wants, but by this time both are in a 
mood to compromise. ‘The board of 
governors probably wouldn’t mind sur- 
rendering the thankless job of setting 
minimum requirements so long as some- 
me sets them. And if there must be 


minimum capital rules, the opposition | 


would rather see them made by the 
commission than by N.A.S.D. 

In any case, SEC’s decision will settle 
the bitter fight that began early last 
summer when the board of governors 
first proposed minimum requirements 
for its members. A small but influential 
pposition fought the idea from the 
first. When a vote of the membership 
approved the proposals, minority lead- 
ers appealed the case to SEC. The com- 
mission held hearings last August and 
suspended operation of the rules while 
it made up its mind. 
¢ The Broader Picture—If the commis- 
sion draws up its own rules, there’s a 
chance that it may set a minimum even 
stiffer than the N.A.S.D. proposals 
$5,000 for a dealer who does his own 
clearing; $2,500 for one who clears 
through others). The big difference is 
that SEC rules would apply to all of 
the 6,000 listed dealers, not just to the 
2,600 members of the association. 

Many counter men are afraid that if 
N.AS.D. makes the rules, small dealers 
will just drop their memberships and 
operate uncontrolled. Making the rules 
apply to all firms would answer this 
objection, 

* Hits Wrong People?—A good many 
dealers, some of them fair-sized houses, 
don’t want to see minimum capital 
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Bombers and fighters — transport ships and other 
aircraft — must land safely — without fail. Crushing 
weight and violent impact make retractable landing 
gear one of the most highly stressed parts of the 
plane. The impact of tons are often imposed on 
wheels, axles, struts and pinions. Each part receives 
brutal punishment. 

Many outstanding aircraft are today equipped 
with landing gear having parts of Ampco Metal. De- 
signing engineers, critical of all material entering 
into the construction of planes use Ampco Metal 
because it has proved itself under shock conditions. 
It's a bronze that can “take it’. 


Ask for bulletins describing Ampco Metal and 
see how it can serve you. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT BW-1O MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


M 


E METAL WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
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THE MARKETS 


It has been a bit like old times in 

Wall Street for the last week or so. 
The stock market put on a burst of 
moderate activity and tried hard to go 
up. Chart followers plotted the aver- 
ages cagerly and argued about the sig- 
nals which indicate a bull market. The 
Atchison, Topeka, & Santa Fe declared 
a $2.50 dividend, 50¢ higher than any- 
body had expected. One or two brokers 
even began to grumble about  surtax 
rates in the new revenue bill. 
@A Horizontal Line—Traders crossed 
their fingers and watched prayerfully 
when the market began to show signs 
of action. For the past two months the 
averages have been tracing out a honi- 
zontal line, varying only a couple of 
points in either direction. According 
to the Dow theory, when the market 
breaks out of a line it usually signals 
which way it is going from there. 

It’s still too early to read much from 

the averages, even if you believe in 
them, but the volume of trading has 
given the bulls a lot of encouragement. 
Volume has consistently dried up when 
prices cased and snapped back when 
they showed signs of rising. A week 
ago, for instance, the market had its 
biggest day of the year, with more than 
850,000 shares turning over. That day 
it gained almost a point. Later when 
prices faltered, volume dropped back to 
around 400,000. 
@ Orphans of the Week—All this, of 
course, is no consolation for owncrs of 
some of the hard-hit stocks. Gold min- 
ing shares were the orphans this week, 
following a report that WPB wanted to 
close down gold mines and _ transfer 
their workers into copper. 

American gold mining shares dived 
for the cellar as soon as the news came 
in. Homestake slid down 24, and Dome 


dropped 14. In contrast, Alaska Juneau 
and McIntyre Porcupine, a Canadian 
company, lost only fractions. 
@ Treasury Flotation—In the govern- 
ment bond market, biggest news of the 
week was the Treasury's decision to float 
$4,000,000,000 worth of new securities 
in October. This is by far the largest 
operation the current financing program 
has produced, and it tops everything on 
record except the old Liberty Loans. 
Most traders guess that the Treasury 
won't do much in the short-term mar- 
ket, which is still busy digesting last 
month's $3,000,000,000 issue of notes 
and certificates. They think Secretary 
Morgenthau will let medium-term bonds 
carry most of the load this time. 
There's also a fair chance that he will 
open up the 24% tap issue, which has 
proved itself good for $1,000,000,000. 
@ Reserve Ratio Affected—Size of the 
Treasury's borrowing program makes it 
probable that the Federal Reserve 
Board will knock another 2% off re- 
serve requirements for New York and 
Chicago banks. This would bring them 
down to 20%, putting them on the 
same basis as the so-called reserve cities. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month «Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial .. 89.7 88.0 87.6 101.5 
Railroad ... 28.2 27.3 26.8 29.1 
Utility .... 31.2 30.7 30.0 43.7 
Bonds 


Industrial ..110.4 109.6 108.9 105.2 
Railroad ... 87.0 86.8 85.8 84.1 
Utility ....106.5 106.3 104.7 107.1 
U. S. Govt.110.0 110.1 110.4 111.6 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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tules of any sort, regardless of ho» jp. 
clusive. They argue that character and 
experience are the important thn, 
Capital requirements, they insist, }\p. 
per the capable dealer without b: 
ing the crooks and incompetents. 
The N.AS.D. board of governors 
takes the opposite viewpoint. It \ ant, 
to back up its ethical standards with 
financial regulation of its members. 99 
many dealers, it believes, are riskin 
insolvency by working on a shoc ring 
basis. Its ambition is to clean out the 
shaky operators so that membersh p in 
the association will carry more pi ofes 
sional prestige (BW—Jun.27°42,p89). 
e Tighter Reins Seen — Levine the 
problem in SEC’s lap would settle the 
fight temporarily, but counter men 
don’t like to see the commission tighten 
its grip on the unlisted market. One 
regulation, they think, is likely to lead 
to another, and minimum capital te. 
quirements may be just the starting 
point for a program of close govern- 
ment regulation. 


Auto Rate Cut 


Insurance companies give 
20% reduction on bodily injury 
(none on property) because of 
gasoline rationing. 


Knowing that automobile owners are 

determined to extract some good from 
the ill wind of rubber and gasoline ta- 
tioning, casualty insurance companies 
have decided to head off trouble by te- 
adjusting rates. This week the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and the Mutual Casualty Rating 
Bureau announced that gas- rationed 
areas would get a cut of 20% in the 
rate on bodily injury liability. 
e How It Scales Down—Holders of A 
ration books get the full 20% reduc- 
tion, effective Oct. 1. Companies will 
rebate on policies written after July 22, 
the date when rationing went into ef- 
fect. Drivers with B and C books get 
a 10% cut. Rates for commercial cars 
remain unchanged. 

The new rates automatically take ef- 
fect in 12 of the rationed states. In 
four others—New York, New Hamp- 
shire, Virginia, and North Carolina— 
rates are regulated by state authorities 
who are sure to follow the lead of the 
rating bureaus as soon as they can. 
Massachusetts, however, fixes rates by 
statute, and it may be some time before 
the authorities can haul their system 
into line with the rest of the rationed 
area. 

e No Property Cut—Reductions apply 
only to bodily injury liability, not to 
property damage. Underwriters have 
been having a rough time with property 
damage lately, and they expect even 
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ore trouble in the future. Rising labor 
ts and shortages of materials have 
own up the cost of repair work. As a 
ait, the companies have been taking 
vier losses on their property coverage. 
Casualty underwriters say frankly that 
rate reduction is an experiment, and 
s intend to keep a watchful eye on 
.< automobile situation. The 20% 
we is pretty much an arbitrary guess. 
panics haven’t yet had time to ac- 
mulate sufficient data on liability 
«es under the new traffic conditions. 
)dinarily the underwriters would have 
ited until they could work out a 
tistical basis for new rates, but they 
new that restive car owners wouldn't 
ske to the idea. To the policy holder 
-jinary arithmetic demonstrates that 
duction in mileage and speed will give 
duction in accidents. 
New Hazards Arise—Actuaries agree 
at the number of accidents will prob 
bly fall off, but they are uneasy about 
ing shot-in-the-dark methods to ad 
t rates. Bad tires and mechanical 
hilures may do a lot to offset the ef- 
cts of lower speed limits. Blackouts 
nd dimouts are an unpredictable factor 
hat keeps a lot of insurance men wor- 
ing. 
Underwriters also expect the average 
ability on accidents to go up. Ride 
haring plans have increased the num- 
ber of passengers to a car, which is likely 
) result in a larger number of injuries 
er accident. Added to this is the fact 
hat high living costs and rising wages 
uke claim settlements more expensive. 
Moreover, if the volume of liability 
nsurance shrinks rapidly, rates may have 
0 go up to carry the overhead. For the 
ime being, however, underwriters aren’t 
yorrying much about this. Automobile 
werage hasn’t shown any signs of dry- 
ng up yet, and most insurance men ex- 
pect it to hold up pretty well for the 
next few years. 


OW IT'S RATION-BANKING 


Using an upstate New York district 


a test tube, the Office of Price Ad- 
munistration plans to experiment with 
system of “ration-banking” similar to 
ie British method. Object is to work 
uta checking system for ration coupons 
shich will have the flexibility of a bank 
eccount, 

The plan will have no effect on con- 
sumers, but it is designed to make ra- 
toning easier on the wholesaler and 
taller. Under the present system a 
uerchant takes his coupons to his local 
poard. In ration-banking, he would’ de- 
posit the coupons with a commercial 
bank, draw nonnegotiable “checks” for 
his wholesaler, 

All this means extra expense for the 
unks, but OPA has promised to pay 
sts. One object of the Albany experi- 


ment is to get a measure of the plan’s 
xpense. 
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Protect vital industries with 


fire-resistant CONCRETE 


For obvious reasons... fire hazard is greater in wartime. 

No type of construction can prevent fires from starting, but 
concrete can help keep them from spreading, and help confine 
fires to the rooms or buildings in which they originate. And, 
because flying sparks can’t ignite them, concrete buildings in 
the path of a conflagration act as effective barriers. 

Concrete doesn’t add fuel to the fire. It keeps its strength 
and stability for relatively long periods of fire exposure which 
would cause less resistant construction to collapse. Concrete 
buildings suffer less structural damage from fire and can be 
restored more quickly. 


CONCRETE OFFERS OTHER WARTIME ADVANTAGES 


In addition to firesafety, concrete offers rigid, durable construc- 
tion with minimum use of steel—and with minimum transporta- 
tion, since the bulk of concrete material is usually found locally. 

On all types of war construction our specially-trained tech- 
nical staff is ready to aid designers and builders in getting 
maximum service from concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 10a-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS 
__— oS oE__—E—_o_Oo <= 
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SAY 


DON'T SAY LOOSE-LEAF... 


Swing - O-Ring 


_ the modern mechanical binding! 


Multiple - ringed, 


poges to be odded 
— removed in o 


ity 


Orewen of 
The Fred Geet Co., Inc 
314 Bean 3., Brooklyn, WY. 


COPIES 
ANYTHING 


DRAWN 
PRINTED 
TYPED 
PHOTOGRAPHED 


How often copying of rush work bogs 
down when done the old way . . . how 
often vital plans are held up while small 
changes in a detail are made . . . while 
mistakes are corrected or wornout trac- 
ings re-done! You can eliminate all these 
timewasters with Hunter Electro-C opyist 
—the amazing machine that copies any- 
thing in a hurry—and can't make a 
mistake! 


Plants & Offices Everywhere Use It 


Electro-Copyist gives you perfect, photo- 
exact facsimiles of drawings, blueprints, 
specifications, contracts, briefs, priority 
extensions—all in record time! It will 
work from pencil originals and print on 
linen, vellum or paper. Yet Electro- 
Copyist needs no darkroom, no focus- 
sing, has no lenses—and is so simple 
anyone can operate it. In wide use in 
engineering and production work, 

eral offices, legal departments and wher- 
ever speedy, error-proof copying is es- 
sential. Investigate its great possibilities 
— models for every requirement! Write 
us today for detailed folder. 


For Clearer, Sharper Prints Be Sure 
You Buy Hecco-Dyzed Photocopy 
Paper & Linen 


Revolutionary Hunter 
Original Formula Pa- 
eee are made by an exclusive 
funter-developed dye controls 
tions exactly as they are needed in the 
photocopy. You are assured of great sen- 
sitivity to color-values and perfection of 
reproduction! Write for free samples of 
Hecco-Dyzed Papers! 


yrocess. A 
ight reac- 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, Inc. 


107 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N.Y 
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Winning on Production Front 


For first time, United Nations will catch up with Axis j, 
tools of war this winter. Shipbuilding now runs ahead of sink 
ings. Meanwhile, Japan’s New Order strains resources. 


soaked the battlefields of 
this week, and the 


Rains 


| battle-scarred ruins of Stalingrad were 
white with the season’s first frost, but 


the practical-minded Russians knew that 
for the next six to eight weeks they 
must count on themselves rather than 
on the weather to hold back the Nazis. 

And in the Pacific, the United Na- 
tions struck furiously in the air at the 
Japanese both in the Aleutians and in 
New Guinea, but little territory changed 
hands on either side. 


Allies Catch Up 


However, production fronts made 
news, for there are fresh signs of strain 
in the Axis camp while the United Na- 
tions are coming into the six winter 
months that will, for the first time in 


the war, give them the tools to meet 
their foes on something near an equal 
footing. United States shipyards pro- 
duced almost a million tons of freighters 
and heavy tankers in September, and by 
the end of the year, " 


shipping officials 


believe they will hit a production s 
of 1,200,000 tons. 

This means that during the next 
months the United States will deliy.. 
between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 dea: 
weight tons of ships to swell the m 
sive convoys that are already shuttling 
with increasing speed across the Athy 
tic and Pacific to the Allied froy 
which have been more or less quiet for 
the last few months. 

To this spectacular increase in oy 
Victory fleet will be added anothe; 
2,000,000 tons of ships that are being 
built in Canada, Australia, Britain, ay; 
India, making a total of 9,000,000 
10,000,000 tons of additional shi 
in the next half year. 


Running Ahead of Sinkings 


No official record of ship sinking; j st A 
any longer available, but with the s ; 
cess of the American coast patr 
driving submarines off the East C 
and out of the Caribbean, sinkings sinc: fi p99 
July are believed to have declined t 


TOUGH GOING 


First step in building the chain of air- 
ports and emergency landing fields 
the Army is constructing in Alaska is 
to complete the roads leading to the 


psitio 
els | 
Ace 
ne | 
pars: 


fields for transporting supplies. Heavy Mijn f 
equipment, like the “Caterpillar” Die 000, 


sel tractor with Le Tourneau crane Ft ; 
? P ‘ = 
(above) which is lowering a bridge cap. 


into place, is needed to push throug! HM p., 
the rough country. 
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« which does not now amount to 
ne than 6,000,000 tons a year. This 
ans that if no more than 3,000,000 
, are lost in the next six months, the 
ited Nations will have a net increase 
tonnage of 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 
; or an increase in the total shipping 
0] of between 15% and 20%. 


ypan Hits Trouble 


Though most of this new tonnage is 
ost sure to be used in the Atlantic, 
ere will be important additions to the 
cific fleet at the very time when Ja- 
9 is reported to be running into pro- 
ction troubles, which are bound to hit 
ippon's shipbuilding industry. 
According to a pessimistic report in 
fiahl und Eisen,” one of Germany’s 
pding trade journals, Japan’s shipyards 
ven if they work at absolute capac- 
could not double Nippon’s present 
erchant tonnage in less than ten years. 
btest reports to Business Week indi- 
te that Japan probably will not launch 
ore than 600,000 tons of merchant 
sels this year (BW—May25’42,p36). 
[his, on top of Japan’s urgent need 
© being. oll kinds of new machinery to cope 
i), <Q th the vastly increased demands of the 
weed cupied territories, probably accounts 
hippy the establishment of a new Berlin 
fice by the Japanese Steel Trust. Sur- 
ises the smug “Stahl und Eisen”: 
okyo has expanded its New Order in 
ist Asia so rapidly that Japanese indus- 
y and Japanese technicians are now 
iced to ask Germany for advice and— 
possible later this year—for an exchange 
goods through the Middle East. 


oom in Planes 
In the field of airplane production, Ja- 


un’s outlook is apparently more prom- 

ing. In a revealing survey based on the ? M Oo 3 4 L i F T * 

st information available in this coun- 

v, Aviation, a McGraw-Hill publica- 

om, points out in its current issue that ° 

mn will probably produce 20,000 Speeds the Battle of Production 
nes this year and is in a fairly good 


sition to maintain output at these 
els unless Japan is seriously bombed. | Tireless workers of steel feed America's 


According to Aviation, Nippon’s air. | oe production lines . . . eager, untiring 

ne output has risen rapidly in recent | E| Mosurts that accelerate the transition 

a = ae of raw materials into weapons to blast 
the enemy from the battlefronts of the 
world. Today Mosmirts are helping to 
set the pace for the greater production 
lines of a new peacetime America. 
VAUGHAN Motor Company, 836 S. E. 
Main Street, Portland, Oregon. 


Th _ ~—— the Treasury‘s 10% 
ough Japan boosted steel produc- sume @ Ot bole Mee &e 
Heat fin from 2,300,000 tons in 1929 to —«*T Flag iyiag over your plant. 
Die $00,000 in 1939 (compared with cur- : 


crane {™@"t United States production of more 

se cap A" 56,000,000 tons), much of the iron | 
> oh ame and coal are imported. | 
But in the case of light metals used in | 


another 


rough 
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1942 


MEANS A LOT TO ME...1 
HAVE RESPONSIBILITIES, 
Too.” 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life—Pension 
—Sickness— Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


ZETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford Conn. | 


In 1762 


| advertising pages 


* 


during the first 9 months 
{25% more than last year) 
over 463 advertisers talked 
to Business Week's 400,000 
readers ... today's most 
active sales territory! 


""Cover-to-cover, the facts indicete it is 
one of the most USEFUL magazines in 
America today. Wherever you find it, you 
find a business man . . . well informed." 
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' the airplane industry, Tokyo is in a 


more favorable position. Japan has been 
self-sufficient in the production of mag- 
nesium since 1935 and in the four years 
through 1939 increased its output 
1,000%. 

Though Tokyo imported fairly large 
quantities of aluminum from Canada, 
the United States, and Norway before 
the war, large bauxite deposits are avail- 


| able at home and in Manchukuo, and 


the Japanese can easily produce the alu- 
minum necessary to make 20,000 to 
25,000 planes a year. 


Plants for Chile 


New trading company 
buys unused factories which 
can't be converted, sends equip- 
ment to South American republic. 


The Chilean government, faced with 
a shortage of imported daily necessities, 
has worked out a novel plan to buy 
second-hand equipment in the United 
States. 

Some time ago, Santiago officials es- 
tablished an official trading agency in 
New York, known as the Chilean Trad- 
ing Corp. Purpose of the new organiza- 
tion is to locate second-hand equipment 
that can be bought and shipped to 


Chile. 


@ Accomplishments So Far-—\\ 
in full cooperation with W ashing 
war officials, the Chileans have yp, 
ered a number of small facto 


OTky 


S whi 


have become inactive because of ¢ 
shortages of materials but which, at ‘ 
same time, cannot readily be conyer 
to war production. Since Was)ingt x 


cooperating with all the Latin Ame 


can governments on plans to replac 
cally much of the consumer goods ¢, 
can no longer be imported, iio eqys 
ment is purchased by the Chilcans wij 
out Washington’s approval and the 


surance of shipping space for the soy 
bound trip. 

One of the first purchases of 4 
CTC was the buildings and cquipme 
of the Metropolitan Cement 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., property 
cated at Piscataway, N. J. Prin 
items from that plant were the | 
which have since been shipped to ( 
Coolers, cranes, structural steel, 
other metal equipment were sold 
Defense Plant Corp. and to 
Navy. 

More recently CTC has _purcl 
another Edison cement plant at \: 
Village, N. J., and moved the essen: 
equipment to Coquimbo where a 
new Chilean cement industry is 
established. 

These deals have released cons 
able quantities of scrap metals an 
ber which were sold to American agent 
or contributed to local scrap drives 


the US 


CLASS IN AIR POWER 


A group oi Brazil's air cadets absorbs 


| the fundamentals of military aviation 


from an instructor who illustrates his 
points with a cutaway of a U. S. Pratt 


_& Whitney motor. Since Brazil en- 


a 
, “ea 
07; 
‘ 


oe cof 
emcee ienes 


1, WASP an | 


ih 
ss 
Je 


a | 
St 


tered the war against the Axis, Was 
ington has redoubled its efforts ' 
strengthen our southern Allys 
force. Dakar, France’s African bas 
for which Hitler is maneuvering. * 
only 1,600 miles, as the bomber fis 
from Brazil's coast. 
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U.S. ROLLS-ROYCE 


Sir Charles Bruce-Gardner (right), 
chairman of the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors, examines with 
George T. Christopher, president and 
general manager of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., the Rolls-Royce engine now 
being built in Packard plants. 


COLOMBIA’S TRADE LAW 


There was a hubbub in Colombia 
this week as protests began to roll in 
from abroad over a law passed a few 
weeks ago which demands that all 
companies doing business in the coun- 
try have Colombian agents. Big United 
States interests exploit the oil reserves 
of Colombia and operate huge banana 
and coffee plantations in the country. 

Colombians, though eager to encour 
age native development of the country’s 
resources, deny any intention to dis- 
criminate against foreigners, Say the 


hw will be modified. 
MEAT BY AIR 


Bolivians are experimenting with air- 
plane shipments of fresh meat from the 
country’s lush lowlands on the eastern 
side of the Andes to the commercial 
centers of La Paz and Potosi high in 
the mountains. First shipments arrived 
safely a few weeks ago, and the meat 
sold at reasonable levels even though 
the merchants carrying out the experi- 
ment reported a good profit. 


WHAT IS RATIONAL? 


The Nazi radio announced this week 
that a second group of 4,000 French 
industrial plants are to be closed be- 
cause they are “not operating in a ra- 
tional manner.” This follows the recent 
tuling that French labor will be con- 
scripted for work in Germany. 
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top men trust 


TRU-LAY PREFORMED 
WIRE ROPE y 


* The man at the top of a steel pile and the man 
at the top of a great industry trust Tru-Lay Pre- 
formed Wire Rope—for identical reasons. Both 
know it’s safer. Both know it’s easier and 
faster to handle, thus helping to speed the 
work. Tru-Lay’s long life reduces de- 


lays caused by replacements and 
saves steel for other war uses.... 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope 

is one of 137 essential prod- 

ucts we build for Industry, 
Agriculture and Trans- 
portation, which are 
essential in peace, 


vital in war. 
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AMERICAN CHAIN & CABL 


COMPANY, INC. © BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
is Canada—Dominion Chain Company, Lid. + in England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd.; and British Wire Products, Lid 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Controls, Campbel/ Cutting Machines, 
Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence 
and Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes 
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| TIGHTER TIES WITH BRAZIL 


Watch for a steady tightening «5 ec, 
nomic ties between Brazil and 4), 
United States. . 

The recently-appointed technic.) )\. 
sion, headed by Morris L. 
(BW-—Sep.12°42 »p30) has arrive: from 
Washington and is already sur eyin 
Brazilian industrial plants whic! 
some special machines from the | nite; 
States, can quickly be converted to the 
production of war materials, 
| At the same time, the Rio gover. 
| ment has completed a deal with thy 
Export-Import Bank in Washington fo; 
a loan of $14,000,000 which wil] }. 
used to extend present rail lines to the 
vast iron ore reserves of the interjo; 
Equipment is arriving regularly fro; 
the United States for the big new ste 
mill which is being built north of R 


i} 


| de Janeiro. 


A number of old transport planc 


| 
| have already arrived from the Unite 
| States to provide a new shuttle service 


up and down the Amazon where Unite 
States purchasing agents are collaborat 
ing with Brazilians in developing th 
production of many tropical products 
in the steaming Amazon Valley. 

Rubber tops the list. To expedi te the 
collecting of latex from the vast forests 
of the upper Amazon, Brazil is under 
taking to transplant 100,000 workers 
and their families. 


OIL TRADE ALLOCATED 


A new foreign trade pattern—which 
provides a foretaste of the way in which 
more and more of the world’s trade 
will be conducted for the duration—was 
revealed this week when London and 
Washington announced that al! pur 
chases of fats and vegetable oils in the 
future would be handled by the Com 
bined Food Board of the two nation 
with each country operating alone in 
specified regions. 

Supply sources allocated to the 
United States are: all of North and 
South America and the Caribbean I:- 
lands (with the exception of Argen 
tina and Uruguay); Tahiti and all Free 
French Pacific Islands; Portuguese and 
Spanish Africa, and Liberia. 

Allocated to the United Kingdom 
are: Argentina and Uruguay; all British 
Empire territory except the regions in 
the Western Hemisphere specifically 
assigned to the United States; [ree 
French Africa, and the Belgian Congo 

Once collected by the two govern 
ments, the supplies will be pooled ind 
allocated among the various United 
Nations according to recommendations 
of the Combined Food Board. Where 
possible the Boards will operate through 
existing dealers but every shipment will 
be controlled by the government and all 
distribution will be according to the 
specification of the Boards. 
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HE TRADING POST 


s Woman Complains 


A librarian in a middle-western city 
dis how “thousands of women” feel 
bout giving up their nylon hose. 

Your article on hosiery (BW —Jul.i 1°42, 
42) is very interesting, and was probably 
written by a man. But the hosiery manu- 
fycturers are very much mistaken if they 
sink they can coerce women into wearing 
the old silk (?) stocking. Or even rayon. 

Women were given a glorified hose 
«eral years ago, and that is what they 
vant now. Nylon hose came, conquered 
ud disappeared within a short time and 
now the women are rebelling good and 
trong. They are willing to go without 
meat, but a good fitting hose, NO! 

[hese substitutes which are being thrust 
yon us this fall are terrible, last no time 
od certainly don’t look as good as nylon. 

Years ago my hose bill was much more 
than I should have allowed on my budget. 
When the nylons came, my hose were good 
ooking, they dried within an hour, and al- 
though they were more expensive, my bills 
vere low. Two pair lasted for months. 

The reason the merchants gave for the 
ck at first of nylon hose was that the 
qaterial was needed in the army. Now 
they are advertising coats and other things 
made out of nylon, and the women are up 
in arms about it. They claim this is made 
fom scraps of nylon, but could not the 
«raps be manufactured into hosiery? 

The women all over are saying the manu- 
facturers found that the nylons lasted too 
long for their own convenience, and of 
course you can see why. Is it just one more 
racket? Nylon is made from AIR, WATER 
md COAL . . . isn’t there plenty of these 
ingredients to continue making nylon, and 
if it is machinery, why can’t they alter old 
machinery? 

Women are so tired of getting garments 
vhich are satisfactory and then within a 
short time, they are unobtainable. Of course 
one can see why the manufacturers do this, 
but it is not fair. If only the merchants 
would record the women’s complaints in- 
stead of their own opinions, things might 
be different. 

This summer, women all over wore no 
hose, and they will continue to do this if 
they are not able to purchase a good hose 
hereafter. Why try to make rayon hose and 
part silk when nylons were exactly right? 

[ am complaining for thousands of 
women, not for myself alone. 


An Editor Answers 


Thank you for your interest in the 
aticle on hosiery in our July 11 issue. Since 
| was Me cory for the article, the editor 
has asked me to acknowledge your letter. 

As a woman and stocking-wearer, like 
yourself, I can appreciate your dissatisfac- 
ton with rayon hosiery, particularly in com- 
panson with nylon to which we have be- 
come accustomed in the past two years. 

In fairness to the hosiery manufacturers, 
however, I should like to correct your im- 
pression that nylons have been withdrawn 
‘ecause they “lasted too long for their (the 
manufacturers’) own convenience.” Nylon 
“as withdrawn from the hosicry market 
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early last spring by E. I. Du Pont 
Nemours, which invented it, because 
company’s entire production was required to 
fill government orders. The principal war- 
time use for nylon is in parachutes; there 
are, however, many others. 

It is true that air, water, and coal are 
the basic raw materials of nylon. However, 
conversion of these ingredients into nylon 
yarn requires the use of many chemicals 
and other agents, some of which are under 
strict priority control and obtainable only 
to fill the most essential war orders. It is, 
unfortunately, not possible to convert ex- 
isting machinery to the production of nylon 
yarn; even if this were possible, it would 
require the use of essential metals and other 
materials. Plant capacity for producing ny- 
lon intermediates and yarn has been almost 
doubled since last fall, and a further dou- 
bling is contemplated. Government orders 
will absorb this entire increase, so it is un- 
likely that any nylon will be available for 
civilian use until the end of the war. 

It is true that coats and other articles 
are now being made of nylon waste, left 
over from war production. This waste is 
in the form of many small, chopped-up 
odds-and-ends of thread. It is suitable for 
making a fieece-like fabric, but it cannot be 
woven into the continuous filaments neces- 
sary for stocking manufacture. It has been 
used to make “spun nylon” stockings, but 
these resemble a rough-textured woolen 
sports hose. Few women_would consider 
them acceptable for street’ or dress wear. 
As a matter of fact, the government has just 
discovered a war use for nylon waste, so it 
is unlikely that even this will be available 
in any quantity in the future. 

Since women were willing to pay a con- 
siderably higher price for nylon stockings, 
I believe most manufacturers considered 
themselves fully compensated for the fact 
that nylon outwore silk and rayon. In this 
connection, it is pertinent to note that, al- 
though silk stockings certainly gave the con- 


de | 
the | 


sumer much better service than ravon, no | 


quality manufacturer attempted to work 
with rayon until his supplies of silk and 
nylon were exhausted. Most manufacturers 
find that the production costs on rayon 
stockings are heavy in proportion to the 
price consumers will pay for them. In 
other words, they are not very profitable. 

Most manufacturers have been working 
with rayon for only a few months. Conse- 
quently, they are only now beginning to 
adapt their production processes satisfac- 
torily to the new fiber. They are learning 
that rayon requires special sizings, construc- 
tions, and knitting techniques. Some manu- 
facturers have experimented longer than 
others and are producing much more satis- 
factory stockings as a result. All that the 
consumer can do is shop around among the 
various brands of stockings until she finds 
one that is moderately satisfactory. 

As you point out, women have an alterna- 
tive to wearing rayon hosiery—wearing none. 
As a matter of fact, due to wartime de- 
mands for the various textile fibers, it is 
not unlikely that, before long, the produc- 
tion of even rayon hosiery will be insuff- 
cient. In this event, women will be left 
with only the alternative. WC, 
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BARDCO EMERGENCY 
~~ Generating Plants 
are 

“ON THE 


Throughout the world today, serving the 
Army and Novy, ore scores of Bardco emer- 
gency plants protecting vital government 
establishments against power interruptions 
—and scores of continuous duty Bardco plants 
that are the sole source of electric power for 
entire airports, advance bases and other im- 
portant military establishments. Each is do- 

\_ ing its part to speed victory. 


® Features of Bardco emergency and continuous 
duty plants that justify the vital tasks they are per- 
forming include: special automatic controls, pat- 
ented Bardco voltage regulators that operate with- 
out tubes, springs or moving parts, and automatic 
synchronizing equipment. For the duration, the 
armed forces exclusively are benefiting from these 
developments—after the war, all America will en- 


joy new standards of low-cost, 
dependable clectric power. 
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THE TREND 


THE PENALTY OF LEADERSHIP 


World War I turned the United States from a debtor 
to a creditor nation, from a great raw materials supplier 
to the greatest industrial power in the world. But the 
transition came too quickly for Americans to grasp the 
scope of the responsibilities that went with their new 
position. It was a blindness of the same sort that made 
the British fail to see that they had lost the power to 
pursue alone their traditional bold and vigorous foreign 
policy. 

But now World War II is finishing the job started 25 
years ago. Without design or effort, the United States 
is acquiring the mantle of world leadership worn by 
France in the eighteenth century, by Britain in the 
nineteenth. Momentous decisions are reached in London 
and Moscow, and the voice of Chungking speaks with 


slowly mounting authority. But it’s to Washington that. 


the world now turns for leadership. 

It is an inevitable development despite America’s per- 
sistent reluctance to play the réle (except on a humani- 
tarian basis), and the time has now come when this 
country’s leaders—both political and economic—must 
acknowledge the responsibilities which are so rapidly be- 
ing imposed on them. 


e Without the powerful support of the British Navy 
and the courageous aid of hundreds of loyal Dutch, Nor- 
wegian, Greek, and Free French seamen, the United 
States could hardly have withstood successfully the com- 
bined fury of the Axis attack until we were organized 
to fight and until new reinforcements are ready for our 
fleet. But before this war ends, our two-ocean Navy will 
be completed and we shall almost surely have supplanted 
Britain as the world’s greatest naval power. 

Faced with this fact, and remembering last Dec. 7, dare 
we drop back to our old Monroe Doctrine isolationism? 
Or can we accept new responsibilities in the Far East 
but again refuse to assume any obligations in Europe? 
Or—chastened by our experiences in this war—will we 
feel definitely that it is our responsibility to maintain an 
overwhelmingly powerful Navy and to use it to police 
the world? 


© American technical missions (there are already more 
than 100 of them in Latin America) are scouring the 
world for new supplies of raw materials, or working 
feverishly in such remote places as the Belgian Congo, 
Peru, India, and Iran to build new industries, highways, 
bridges, and airdromes which will speed the war effort. 
And American soldiers—many of them with a_back- 
ground of merchandising, manufacturing, engineering— 
already man 32 different fronts stretching from Iceland 
to the tropical Solomons. 

Are these traveling Americans willingly going to settle 
back and sell brushes or radio tubes in Dodge City and 
Kokomo? Or will they be part of a new flood of Ameri- 


cans ready and eager to play a part in developing the 
backward regions of the world? 


© Deliveries of lend-lease materials to our allies haye 
already passed the $5,000,000,000 mark and this aid js 
now flowing out of the United States at the rate of 
$8,000,000,000 a year. And in his last accounting to the 
nation, the President revealed that a total of nearly $63. 
000,000,000 is now available for lend-lease (our total loans 
during and after World War I barely topped $10,000, 
000,000). 

Is young America going to foot this bill with never 
question of a tariff policy which in the last 25 year 
refused to take into account the fact that the United 
States had shifted from a debtor to a creditor nation 
without making any provision for our creditors to pay 
us in kind? Or are there fresh young minds which wil 
find a way to buy masses of noncompeting world products 
and, in so doing, create vast new foreign markets for the 
refrigerators, electric fans, packaged foods, and radios 
which thousands of backward foreigners are now seeing 
for the first time at our distant military outposts? Only 
if we have such vision will this country become a great 
center for international commerce. And only if our 
bankers have the same broad vision can we assume the 
financial leadership so skillfully handled by London for 
more than a century. 


© It is perhaps not surprising that the first to recognize 
the profound changes taking place should be London 
rather than Washington. Edward H. Carr, chief edi- 
torial writer of the London Times, faces the problem 
boldly in his recent book, “Conditions of Peace,” when 
he declares: 

“The old world is dead. The future lies with those who 
can resolutely turn their backs on it and face the new 
world with understanding, courage, and imagination. 

Actually as well as potentially, the United States will 
almost certainly emerge from the war as the strongest 
world power. (Washington claims that) the United 
States can out-produce any other two nations in the 
world. The claim is probably not exaggerated. Doubt 
exists not in the capacity of the United States to lead 
the world, but of their readiness to do so.” 


@ This is the war’s challenge to the United States. 
Whether we want it or not, world leadership—with all 
its demands for courage, imagination, and bold action— 
is being transferred to this country. No matter how over- 
whelming the problems of fighting the day-to-day battles 
of the war, Americans somehow must find time to plan 
the kind of peace they want. For on them already rests 
the responsibility for drawing up the pattern for the post 
war world. 
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